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Locarno 


ITTING here outside of the Café della Navegna 
on the edge of the Lago Maggiore, whose 
wrinkled surface makes a kind of liquid lace of 

the reflections of snowy peaks, yesterday seems as far 
away as reality is far from romance. The greenish 
sulphurous pall that hangs over Victoria Station at this 
season, the sickening Channel, the night in the rapide 
bumping over a war-worn roadbed, the bleakness of 
Bale in the early morning—all these are of yesterday, 
separated from today by a long blackness of tunnel, by 
a great mountain wall and by the much greater dif- 
ferences that divide the lands where coal is King from 
those where the sun is God. 

The darkness of the tunnel, like the dim ante-room 
through which Turner used to lead his visitors, makes 
the picture seem doubly dazzling; the cone of absolute 
white that rises higher and higher into the sky of abso- 
lute blue, the torrent that runs a race with the train, 
the little valley rising in terraced vineyards, the villages 
with white towers, the whole scene lit by a brighter and 
yet a softer light. Something seems to have melted at 
the core of things as one goes on and down toward a 
land of “warmth and light and bliss,” toward Italy. 

Inside the café a youthful colossus, with stooping 
shoulders and burnt-out sockets in place of eyes, is play- 
ing a piano with no audience but a girl who sits and 
knits and watches him with radiant eyes. The rough 
stone tables outside are deserted except for one man 
who dreams over a bottle of wine and stares into the 
lake below. As the sun sets the snow-covered peaks 
become pink against a faintly greenish sky while the 
slopes grow a profound purple. A mist rises from the 
lake and blots out the village opposite from which 
comes clearly the sound of vesper bells filling the whole 
windless space within the circle of the mountains. 

Once Locarno was confined to the narrow strip 
between the lake and the mountain slopes, but since the 
river Maggia was canalized (it is said at the sugges- 
tion of Ruskin) the town has spread out over what 


was once a marshy delta. Everywhere are vineyards, 


and wine must have been always the blood of Locarno, 
for when the Romans came it was to Bacchus that their 
temple was dedicated. “The temple is now called a 
church and dedicated to San Vittore, but deep down 
in the crypt are carvings of grapes and vines that reca!] 
the earlier religion, more natural and closer to the soil. 
The great tide of artistic effort that marked the Renais- 
sance scarcely more than touched Locarno, but from 
the decay of the Roman Empire until it became Swiss 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century the town was 
burnt, sacked and fought for, like most beautiful 
Italian towns. At first a number of fortresses sprang 
up to stop the southward drift of the barbarians but 
nothing remains of these except a portion of the central 
and main stronghold which became the castle of the 
local tyrant. Their place is now taken by a serried 
rank of hotels which in their season hold up quite as 
successfully, if at less cost of life, the flood of Northern 
barbarians which still drifts toward Italy. 

In 1225 a certain Simon da Locarno, fighting as an 
ally of the Visconti clan against the Torriani family, 
was captured and put in an iron cage where for the 
space of twelve years he was exposed to the weather, to 
the taunts, insults and torments of the passers-by, his 
hair and nails uncut, his body unwashed and _hali- 
starved. Set free at last on his promise to keep the 
peace, a promise that might have seemed unnecessary 
after twelve years of corroding torture, he soon was 
in arms again with the help of Ottone Visconti and 
after alternating defeats and victories triumphed over 
the Torriani, put three of the brothers in an iron cage 
(perhaps the one he had so long inhabited), became 
generalissimo of the Visconti forces and dying full of 
honors was buried in a church at Como. At the end 
of the fourteenth century the fortress of Locarno was 
the strongest in Lombardy with the exception of the 
one at Milan. 

From the early sixteenth century, probably shortly 
after the Swiss occupation, dates one of the most inte:- 
esting of the buildings in Locarno, a barracks once filled 
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LocaRNO 
After the sketch by Henry Winslow 


with mercenaries and now occupied by peasants and by 
an artist and his wife. The Castello di Ferro, as it is 
called, probably from the fact that all of the windows 
are very heavily barred, is very little changed but the 
guard room is now a studio adorned with fantastically 
modern pictures. The captain’s room adjoining, with 
its fireplace surmounted by monumental figures in bas- 
relief, is filled with canvases. 

Today it is so warm that half way up the slopes it is 
pleasant to lie on the banks by the side of the path and 
watch two men trimming the vines and putting in new 
props. They work bare-headed and in shirt-sleeves, 
their shirts a faded blue, their trousers a warm earthy 
yellow that makes a pleasant harmony of color with 
everything. Against the wall a few chrysanthemums 
still blossom and a trailing branch of Forsythia makes 
a streak of bright yellow across the stones between 
which a belated bee seeks a satisfactory shelter. Lying 
here in the sun soothed by the sound of small trickling 
streams and the click of shears, it seems impossible that 
any rational being should crave another land in which 
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to make a home but it is not so. The younger of the 
peasants wears an American flag, symbol of a civiliza- 
tion of which there are few reminders here save an 
occasional oil stove, a random lard tin bearing upon it 
the stamp of Armour and a rare “Indian” motorcycle, 
rather ugly evidences of high efficiency, mass produc- 
tion and admirable advertising but which perhaps 
awake in the Italian boy an enchanting dream of 
wealth and power in the Promised Land. It is neces- 
sary perhaps to have lived in “Main Street” to appre- 
ciate Locarno. ‘The hand of less employment hath the 
daintier sense.” 

The attractive spot in Locarno today is under 
the arcades with the shops on one hand and on the other 
a succession of arch-framed views across the Piazza 
Grande to the mountains on the other side of the lake. 
Shops under arcades must always command a high rent. 
In wet weather one must enter an ordinary shop or 
else pass by but under arcades one can toy with the 
temptation to look at everything in the window and sur- 
render only at the last. It is best to begin with the 
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After the water color by Henry Winslow 
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LOcARNO 


After the water color by Henry Winslow 


tobacconist, a bristly German Swiss who explains that 
since the war the taxes make a good Havana cigar cost 
about as much as in New York, but a very long cigar 
very tightly wrapped around a straw is still cheap and 
once properly lighted will last almost as long as one 
can stand it and helps to differentiate one from the 


ordinary vulgar tourist. ‘The bookseller next door is 
a small man with a smile that runs crookedly into a 
scar on his upper lip but he is quite sympathetic in two 
languages and he is surrounded by books in four. 


Bernard Shaw, Samuel Butler, Anatole France, 


d’Annunzio and others better known to neutrals fill 
his shelves, and among them a very, very rare book, 
a history of Locarno written by a learned lawyer 
seventy-five years ago, now “practically unobtainable.” 
With this prize still uncut, with another straw-hearted 
cigar, a pint of real Munich beer in a café where on a 
comfortable bench close to a radiator painted bright 
blue one can dream and gaze out at a world of moun- 
tains, there is little left to long for in Locarno. 


Henry WINSLow. 
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Christopher Whall, Artist-Craftsman 


HENEVER a fresh expression of beauty dis- 
W iasss the drab routine of a commercialized art 

you may be sure that an ardent spirit is adventur- 
ing in the dusty pathways of the stupid; and if you know 
the perils of that mighty region, you'll be interested in 
the final outcome of the adventure. 

The death of the venerable English master craftsman, 
Christopher Whall, late last year, marks the finish of 
just such a worthy course and recalls the victories that 
crown its many good fights. He was a gentle, friendly, 
great-hearted man, in spirit very like the knightly cru- 
saders and wise friendly saints who feature his own 
windows in silver and jewels. 

His education as an artist was sound and orthodox, 
for the influence of Sir Frederick Leighton and the heavy 
tradition of the period naturally left their mark upon 
him when he graduated from the Royal Academy Schools. 
Later, as he worked and studied in Italy, he came to 
feel the truth of Ruskin’s contention that beauty and 
use are closely allied and that enlightened workmanship 
is a noble ally of the highest expressions in art. This 
may have been accepted by the “elect” then as it is now 
—but its effect upon the growing industrialism of the 
eighteen-seventies was not more pronounced than is its 
influence upon the powerful urge toward quantity pro- 
duction today. With a few exceptions, like the splendidly 
isolated work-shop of William Morris, stained glass 
shops were smooth-running factories, where skilled trades- 
men made windows from designs and cartoons fashioned 
by artists whose interest in windows was not supposed 
to reach further than the door marked ‘“‘no admittance” 
that closed in their faces. 

It was in eighteen seventy-nine that the young painter, 
Whall, already known by pictures of pronounced decora- 
tive value, was asked to make some cartoons for church 
windows. ‘When I handed in my cartoons to the firm 
that had ordered them,” he said, “I never heard anything 
more about the matter till the windows were fixed in 
their places. I went to see them, and the first thought 
that passed through my mind was ‘I must learn my 
trade’; the word ‘craft,’ as yet, was never heard.” 

That decision, and the thorough-going fashion in which 
it was carried out, did more than any other modern in- 
fluence to replace the word “trade” by the word “craft” 
as we know it now. Fortunately there is left for us a 
clear record of his mastery of the intricate details of 
the craft, as an artist’s medium, in that delightful hand- 
book—Stained Glass Work—written for the Artistic 
Crafts’ Series. (Reprinted in 1920—London, Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons.) 

This little book also reveals Whall as a born teacher 
and when he founded his own small workshop in eighteen 
eighty-four, his ambition for it was more nearly related 
to a school where things are learned and done by eager 
minds and hands, than to a factory, run by efficient 
specialists. 

His friendly interest in students young or old and his 
generous sharing of all methods and expedients contrasted 
effectively with the narrow conservatism expressed by 


the “no admittance” sign and 
accepted as essential to the trade. 

To him, as to all of us who love the craft, the ideal 
artist-craftsman was one who could design and make 
windows with his own hands from their inception to their 
final installation, and he reluctantly admitted the im- 
practicability of such a conception in these fast-moving 
days of contracts and time-limits. 

His rules for the guidance of himself and his group, as 
they appear in the handbook, are a worthy effort to serve 
that ideal to practical purpose under modern conditions. 

(1) Not to direct what he cannot practice; 

(2) To make masters of apprentices, or aim at mak- 
ing them; 

(3) To keep his hand of mastery over the whole work 
personally at all stages; 

and ‘ 

(4) To be prepared sometimes to make sacrifices of 
profit for the sake of the Art, should the inter- 
ests of the two clash. 

His methods and successes moved the London County 
Council to appoint him teacher of Stained Glass in the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, and later he taught 
at the Royal College of Art. He accepted these posi- 
tions as opportunities to help release his craft from the 
timid banalities that had long repressed it and to put a 
flaming new color medium into the hands of the young- 
sters of his day. 

His influence as a teacher is not to be casually esti- 
mated, for it is still growing and spreading throughout 
England and America. The students who worked with 
him in his shop, and the larger group from his schools, 
have long been a vivid and powerful influence in modern 
stained glass. For years Whall’s most sympathetic and 
promising pupil was his own daughter, who later shared 
his problems to such purpose that several of them were 
given to her outright. Among her successful windows is 
the Saint Catherine group represented by a cartoon near 
his own exhibit in the permanent collection of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Therefore his friends and the 
lovers of his glowing traditions are gratified to know 
that Miss Veronica Whall plans to continue the Ravens- 
court Workshop with the help of her brother and the 
Whall staff of craftsmen. 

The “Whall tradition,” although young, is powerful 
and significant. He may almost be credited with the 
discovery of white glass, for when he began to design 
windows, the rule was to use pale tints of green and blue 
for white and further to subdue their contrast with tame 
gray colors by the use of paint in matts. He believed 
in paint in coarse stipples that would let light through 
everywhere, rather than in the flat matts of the orthodox. 
In this way he succeeded in subduing “raw” light suf- 
ficiently while retaining the jewelled brilliance of pure 
color and whites. 


closed doors generally 


The sparkling silver of the clear whites and the power- 
ful pure colors in Whall’s windows brought a vigorous 
protest from conventional church goers and architects, 
while an equally loud denunciation came from the trade 
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DETAIL FROM THE LADY CHAPEL WINDOWS, 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 
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DETAILS FROM THE LADY CHAPEL, GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 
Christopher Whall 


for his strange canopies, designed in natural forms, his 
use of large lead lines and bar lines, and, most of all, for 
his clumsy, “loose” painting. 

The same criticisms followed his work to America, 
when, through Mr. Cram’s influence, a series. of win- 
dows was designed and made for the clerestory of the 
Church of the Advent, Boston. Scornful laughter greeted 
these “crudely painted” windows when they were un- 
packed in the shop of the Boston firm commissioned to 
set them in place. But the smug, critical attitude of one 
young designer in that group was swallowed up in won- 
der and admiration when he saw those windows in place, 
vibrant with sunlight. He recognized in them rare ex- 
amples of English work made with a real understand- 
ing of our brilliant light, and their original color schemes, 
radiant whites combining in a charming symbolism, made 
him a staunch partisan from that time forth. Whail 
seemed always to glory in the beauty and power of the 
benign, stout-hearted early Christians, and the Boston 
group, representing the advancement of nations through 
saintly lives, is characteristic of his loving thought of 
them and of their symbolism. His quaint and formal 
arrangement in line and color of “Saint Ignatius,” “Saint 
John Chrysostom,” “Saint Ambrose,” “Saint Columba” 
and “Saint Athanasius” are like lyrical verses about those 
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goodly men. The daring use of great lions in the Saint St. Joun Cunysostom 

Ignatius lancet is like him, as is also the choir boy who NAVE CLERESTORY, CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, BosToN 
stands before hearty Saint Ambrose. Christopher Whall 
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A Section (Lower Half), Lapy CHAPEL, GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 
Christopher Whall 


(The entire section is reproduced upon the opposite page.) 
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A Section, Lapy CHAPEL, GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 
Christopher Whall 


(The lower half of this section is reproduced 
upon the opposite. page. ) 





St. AMBROSE 


NAVE CLERESTORY, CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
Boston 


Christopher Whall 
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Whall’s acknowledged masterpiece is the group of 
six great windows in the Lady Chapel of Gloucester 
Cathedral, and his gracious control of this large interior, 
in terms of light and color, suggests the power of an 
amiable composer-conductor over a vast orchestra. 

The central idea of the group relates to the dignity to 
which human nature has been raised by the incarnation 
of Christ through the Blessed Virgin Mary. In the 
upper parts are Archangels and Choirs of Angels, Virtuts, 
Principalities, and Thrones, while in the lower parts 
are single figures of saints and incidents from their lives 
in medallion-like designs. Many of these saintly charac- 
ters belong to English history. Those of the North are 
treated on the north side, and of the South, in the south- 
ern group. 

A consistent, thoughtful arrangement may be found to 
link these jewelled splendors together, but the prevailing 


impression is one of a joyful faring forth of a child- 
like spirit into regions of beauty and goodness. 

Any glass man would realize such achievements were 
fraught with tremendous difficulties, and it is now well 
known that the payment for them was inadequate. They 
furnish an excellent illustration of Whall’s repeated 
remark to his students that money must never interfere 
with an artist’s expression, one way or another. When 
it was found, during their execution, that they could not 
possibly be finished for the price allowed, Whall called 
his staff about him, explained the situation, and all agreed 
to a reduction of wages to meet the emergency. 

He was of those “Dreamers whose dreams came true” 
and though we sadly recall his recent death we are happy 
in the richness and fulness of his life. 


CuHar_es JAY ConNICK. 


From F oreign Shores 


Trade-W inds 


HEN I was young and was studying physical 
W seety I knew something about the operation 

of the Trade-Winds; at least I knew what the 
books told me. There was something fascinating and 
poetical to young America in the idea of encountering the 
Trades and in being wafted gently and softly toward 
foreign ports when embarked in imagination upon the 
boundless Pacific and the far western seas and in being 
just as softly and gently wafted homeward when our 
sails were spread in fancy upon the broad Atlantic. For 
us, with our own land bordered by the eastern and 
western oceans, wherever we might be in this wide world 
of waters, sooner or later in due course, the friendly 
“Trades” would bring us home. 

In some such conceit as this I set down the caption 
above. Articles on American architecture, pictures of 
American architecture, and comments on American archi- 
tectural practice, have been flowing in on me from many 
and widely separated foreign sources during the two 
months past and in such quantity and of such nature as 
to demand recognition on my part. I do not seek in the 
pages of the foreign architectural press examples of 
the work of my compatriots and I care for their pres- 
ence there only that I may study the reaction on the 
foreigners themselves. ’Fore God, they find, though I 
can not, ourselves to be a marvelous proper lot! (That’s 
almost word for word Shakespearean.) Anyway “they’ 
seem to find a lot to emulate and a lot to which to give a 
mead of critical praise. 

I shall not reproduce any of the illustrations herewith 
even though I may mention an example or two, for our 
own work is so well known to us—or should be—that 
the space might be (though it may not be) better filled 
than with illustrations thereof. I am going to take one 
or two of our foreign critics and reporters to task— 
though again the space might be better filled—in a man- 
ner wholesome, I hope, and not too censorious. Mr. 
F. E. Bennett, A.R.I.B.A., of London, I think, who has 


been in this country for some little time enjoying the 
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fruits of a scholarship, has helped The Architects’ Jour- 
nal of London (29 April, 1925) in the preparation of 
an extensively illustrated review of Modern American 
Architecture. Mr. Bennett is careless in some of his 
reportorial work and not as humorous as he wanted to 
be in other of it. There was no excuse for ascribing 
so well and widely known a building as the Shelton 
Hotel by Mr. Arthur Loomis Harmon to another and 
I believe non-existent architect both in the text and accom- 
panying the illustration. The only proper way to rectify 
a slip of this sort is not to introduce somewhere in the 
background of the journal a “beg your pardon” notice 
but to republish a cut of the building together with the 
proper ascription of authorship. The reasons for this are 
obvious and need not be enlarged upon. 

Another mild criticism, not this time touching journal- 
ism but spoken advice and admonition, is leveled at a 
distinguished guest from Holland to the recent Town 
Planning Conference who, failing to note the new spirit 
entering into American architecture as he might have 
sensed it in the architecture of New York, even, drubbed 
us for copying so closely European forms and convea- 
tions and not venturing out into new paths of our own 
creating. I heard this speech by our Dutch friend in 
New York (or maybe it was in Washington, where it 
would not be so inappropriate), and I heard it repeated 
in Chicago in a building in which, if the speaker had 
used his powers or any powers of observation, he would 
not have discovered a single borrowed form. Our guests 
and critics should be observers as well as mentors and 
admonishers. 


The American Manner 


It seems so difficult for us to please all our critics. In 
one moment one critic, our Dutch friend, finds that we 
do not express ourselves in an American manner, and in 
the same moment our English friend, Mr. Bennett, finds 
it quite noteworthy that we do. The architects he meets 
in New York speak with an “American accent.” Now 
this seems to me to be altogether natural and proper. I 
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W. D. Caroe, Architect 


should deem it an affectation for the architects of New 
York to speak with a foreign accent. To be sure time 
was when the “Johnnies” of New York, the architectural 
Johnnies among them, turned up their trousers whenever 
it rained in London; but that was some time ago. 
Fashions change. There is a coterie in New York now, 
with a decreasingly small following in “the Provinces,” 
who get the influenza whenever a Beaux Arts French- 
man sneezes and one can see the effects of the ailment 
in their design and methods; but the American virus is 
entering in and this affectation will soon go the way of 
the trouser habit. Mr. Bennett seemingly likes this 
French infection among us—maybe he thinks it will cure 
our American accent—and he sat in at an autopsy, or 
clinic, or judgment, or whatever it is, at the Beaux Arts 
Institute one night in New York. He writes of his 
experience with deep feeling. But enough of this airy 
persiflage!—let’s get down to real stuff. 


From the Continent 


Two articles bearing on American art appear in the 
March number of Kunst Und Kistler, Berlin. One 
article touches with numerous illustrations upon our 





From “The Architect” 
MobEL OF THE ST. QUENTIN War MEMORIAL 
Sir Epwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Architect 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, WALES 








From “The Architect” 


museum, gallery, and private collections; the other deals 
in a poetical and imaginative manner with the skyscraper 
using many of the same illustrations of New York build- 
ings which appear in The Architects’ Journal already 
cited and many more from other American cities. This 
second article is by Dr. Edmund Schiiler of Berlin, who 
has visited the United States with sympathetic under- 
standing and the seeing eye. Dr. Schiller was instru- 
mental in gathering and fostering the exhibit of Ameri- 
can Architectural Work now on view in Berlin and to 
be shown in the galleries of other Middle European cities. 
The Herr Doctor, like so many of the continental critics, 
is an admirer of the work of the late Louis Sullivan and 
in general he is a penetrating critic; but in this article 
he lets his enthusiasm for a man who, like a man, dares 
venture into untried paths swerve him, as some of our 
own writers and historians have been swerved, from the 
straight and logical path. In spite of Dr. Schiiler and 
the others, the Wainright Building does not offer the, or 
a, solution of the problem of design in the steel framed 
skyscraper. We find in that building new details to be 
sure, but we find also the conventional masonry parts, 
the pedestal or plinth, the columns with base and capital, 
the heavy horizontal entablature, made possible in the 





From “Deutsche Bauhiitte” 


Dous_e Dwe.tuinc House, 
KARLSRUHE 
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From “The Architects’ Journal” 


Tue AUCTIONEER’S AND ESTATE AGENTS’ INSTITUTE, 
LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS 


GREENAWAY & Newserry, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects 


forms given them by the steel frame. I only mention 
this now that we may set our minds right and not be 
confused in our thinking nor be swayed by new, charm- 
ing and brilliant detail into thinking a thing what it is 
not. Sullivan did get near to a solution of the problem 
but not in that particular building—even though Sulli- 
van himself in The Autobiography of An Idea says that 
it is a solution. 
Wren’s Nests 

As I have in these papers to confine myself to offer- 
ings from the foreign press, I get little opportunity to 
comment upon American work except as it is presented 
to me in these cargoes from abroad. I know I am re- 
peating what I have already said on perhaps more than 
one occasion when I say, as I do, that our foreign 
friends find to admire and commend in us what seemingly 
are but reflections of their own genius. After all this is 
but following a natural law—like attracts like—like 
begets like. Thus the Germans who are modernistic and 
individualistic in their tendencies, and prone to attempt 
the bizarre, find Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright to 
their liking and publish and study examples of their work 
along with the product of other American adventurers in 


creative fields. The British, even in citing examples of 
modern American work, as in the case already mentioned, 
place particular emphasis on the conventional; and if 
there is anything in any way suggestive of Wren’s man- 
nerisms in our work it is regarded with approval. One 
may be sure that it is with no intention of citing a 
“horrible example” that The Architects’ Journal illus- 
trates the George Washington Masonic National 
Memorial at Alexandria, Virginia, a Wren’s nest of 
untelescoped boxes, devoid of a certain charm which 
crept uninvited into some of Wren’s designs, because uf 
the personality of the author. A comparison of this work 
and St. Mary-le-Bow for instance, should cause Mr. A. 
Trystan Edwards, who is writing on Architectural Style 
in the journal under discussion, to pause and consider, 
and possibly reconsider, his proposition that beauty and 
distinction (and, by the same token, ugliness and the com- 
monplace) reside in the object itself and are not read 
into it by an observer whose mind is attuned to and 
sympathetic with the mind of the creator. These are 
not Mr. Edwards’ words but I think they do no violence 
to his theory, which I hope to discuss a little later on 
when his series shall have been finished. The only criti- 
cism I should care to pass upon the Shelton, beside the 
altogether obvious one that so bold and clever a designer 
should have been a bit more original in his detail, is that 
the transition at the second setback is a trifle abrupt 
and creates from there up a feeling of detachment in 
spite of the admirably handled verticals. However, the 
Shelton is no Wren’s Nest. 


Wel PS 
Foo Fen 














Lapy Lever MemoriAL, Curist CHURCH, Port SUNLIGHT 
Wo. & Secar Owen, Architects 
After the sketch by T. Raffles Davison 
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FROM FOREIGN SHORES 


Our Gold Medalist 


It was because of the charm of his work in general 
rather than upon the Cenotaph in particular that Sir 
Edwin Lutyens was made the recipient recently of the 
Gold Medal of the American Institute of Architects. I 
do not feel that his design for the St. Quentin War 
Memorial published in The Architect, London, 1 May, 
has added any laurels to his crown. He seems to me 
to have played with set back masses to no especial pur- 
pose. The Architect analyzes the forms and suggests 
that the design may look better in execution. I do not 
think so; for the spirit which lay back of the Cenotaph 
was not breathed into these forms which are to me 
ungracious and without architectural charm. That can- 
not be said of much of Sir Edwin’s work though now 
and then he lapses. The Midland Bank, Ltd., done in 
conjunction with Messrs. Gotch and Saunders, isn’t quite 
up to Britannic House in poetry and rhythmic grace. 
These illustrations are published by The Architect in 
connection with an article on Architecture at the Acad- 


emy, 1925. 





From “The Architectural Association Journal” 
Torre Det Conti, RoME 


After the water color by S. Rowland Pierce 


“What Zoning Laws might have done to Rome” 





From “The Architect” 
Lity Ponp AND TERRACE, Moor CLose 
Ouiver Hut, Architect 


T. Raffles Davison 


An exhibition of drawings by Raffles Davison has just 
been held in London. I should like to see certain of 
the originals, having seen only reproductions. Many 
years ago I came to an appreciation of Mr. Davison as 
a draughtsman who in spite of a certain mannerism, 
or because of it, could present the essence of an archi- 
tectural design without shouting to the world to behold 
his marvelous craftsmanship. They were such drawings 
as an architect should be able to make for himself in 
his studies of his theme; but who wanting that ability 
could find in Mr. Davison an able assistant. He “ren- 
dered” (a nasty word) many a noble design. Now-a-days 
many a—well, not so noble—design is made notable by 
the misplaced art of the “renderer.” 

Architecture, London, has ceased with the April, 1925, 
number to be the Journal of the Society of Architects, 
that body having been absorbed into the R.I.B.A. in 
hopes of a glorious Registration. We hope the new 
publishers who have taken the magazine over will not 
strike the JoURNAL from its list of exchanges. It was a 
good paper—let us hope and expect that it will continue 
to be. There is a lot of interesting stuff on the table 
before us, but space limitation forbids further cargo 
shifting at this time. 





Irvine K. Ponp. 
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MarkeT PLace, COUTANCE 


Woodcut by Norman James 
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[He Steps LEADING TO THE WATER, WHITBY 


After the sepia drawing by Randolph Schwabe 
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Mosaic DecoraTION—A Part OF A SERIES DEPICTING THE LiFe OF A LApy OF TODAY 


In THE House oF Mrs. Jowitt, Upper Brook STREET, LONDON 
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By Boris Anrep 























PonT Des INVALIDES, PARIS 


With the new shops which now line the sides of the bridge 


Paris Letter 


, \HE EVENT of the day is the opening of the Ex- 
position of Decorative Arts. Eulogy and criticism 
—each exaggerated—begin to oppose each other. 

Let me try, impartially, to gather the meaning of this 

important artistic manifestation. 

Its promoters sought the following ends: To encour- 
age artists to seek and not to copy. To limit the work 
selected for exposition by sedulously eliminating all that 
was inspired by past styles. To present the work grouped 
as of living artists, to form a series of ensembles gener- 
ally composed by an architect, with the collaboration of 
artists and artisans united according to their affinities. 

This programme has been worked out, in a degree, 
energetically. Let there be no dissimulation! It was war 
on the Classic. The directors had the courage of their 
convictions; the results will tell whether their ener- 
prise was justified by the discovery of a new orientation 
—in a word—a new style. From a first visit I carry 
away a different impression from that which remains 
from the great expositions of 1900 and 1889, both of 
which I remember very clearly. In those great fairs there 
were monumental impressions, ensembles coordinated in 
a large way, grand and beautiful lines, with horrible 
details and artistic seekings very rare and scanty. 

In the present Exposition, which is unique in its ar- 
tistry, the aspect of the ensemble is less satisfying, but 
the general harmony is finer, obtained as it is by the 
charm of the detail judiciously distributed. Color comes 
also to give a new aspect to the buildings and their dif- 
ferent parts. One senses at once the fact that the ar- 
tists have come near together in their collaboration, have 
even thoroughly mixed their respective talents. Archi- 
tects have seen as painters, painters and sculptors have 


looked at their work as architects. Moreover, they all 
have worked under the consciousness that they belonged 
to the century of the automobile, the aeroplane, and the 
radio. And they were right, for there no one who 
wishes an automobile reproduced after the form of a 
carrosse of Louis XIV. Thus many of the ornamental 
motives are inspired by the destination of the object or the 
use of the edifice. Lions’ heads, twisted cartouches, gar- 
lands of flowers such as celebrate, with indifference, the 
nobility of a Minister, the opulence of the rich banker’s 
town house, the cheap luxury of a café on the boulevards, 
all these theatrical accessories—often poorly executed in 
cheap materials—seem all to have come to life. In the 
meantime, in their desire for modernism, more than one 
has forgotten the principles he was sworn to defend, and 
he who would have despised the copying of a seventeenth 
or eighteenth century motive has not hesitated to drink 
deeply at the source of the temples of Susiana, of Chaldea 
or of Egypt. And the indulgent laugh, and the impulsive 
cry out! 

It is true, nevertheless, that the detail is good, even 
very good, and the general direction of the effort very 
helpful to the diffusion of a sense of art. But if there 
were wisdom in the battle against meaningless detail, 
against ornament without either sense or reason, is the 
same attack wise when it assaults, by abandonment, those 
classical principles which are the rules of composition 
imposed on man by his very nature—symmetry, for ex- 
ample—or, in its place, balance and ponderation, great 
aids to understanding? Questions of proportion and scale 
are not rules invented by man, but laws to which he has 
submitted, and, in wishing to escape them, artists risk the 
chance of having their work restless, inaccessible to the 
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spirit, and fatiguing to the senses. Is it not curious, 
therefore, that wherever a corner of the Exposition yields 
the satisfaction of a complete harmony, one notes that its 
author is solidly grounded in the classic, that he has held 
rigidly to great principles in his composition, although 
underscoring them with an ornament that is modern and 
appropriate? All of which proves that the classicists have 
reason, and the modernists as well. A _ happy battle, 
therefore, when each bears away the victory. 

Yet this also proves that the Exposition of Decorative 
Arts was necessary and that it well merits its name. It 
teaches us to consider decoration as an element of minor 
importance, destined merely to give an impression of 
richness or contrast, as a manner of completing the sig- 
nificance and of plainly specifying the purpose of an ob- 
ject or of a monument. Useless profusion of ornament 
is condemned by the very interest of the ornament here 
used and the careful scrutiny by which it has been per- 
mitted its place. Profusion will no longer be explainable 
except where extreme opulence or enthusiasm is the end 
sought. But in private houses, in commercial buildings, 
there is a great chance for reform in public taste, and | 
believe that much will here be learned even though there 
may often be startling surprises. 

This question of imparting information played a large 
part in determining Parliament to authorize and encour- 
age this manifestation. The great lesson which should 
flow from the Exposition is one for artists and artisans, 
grown-ups and children. Those artists who have collab- 
orated in the show will, of course, derive the most profit- 
able experience. But those who have missed this privi- 
lege, or who have been denied it because of their back- 
wardness, should have the courage to ask themselves 
whether there may not be, in modern life, a new orien- 
tation such as demands a readaptation of art and artists, 
of those who have leaned too heavily and too exclusively 
on the works of a day that is gone. 

For artisans the result is already sensed. We may yo 
back to the time when Viollet-le-Duc and his partisans 
declared, without temerity, the relation of a work of art 
to its logical execution. Since then the artisan, the iron 
forger, the stained glass worker, the stone carver, the 
ceramist, have been recalled to the family of artists. For 
several years they have been admitted to the Salons, and 
the creation of decorative art sections has not been the 
least of the new groupings that marked new and bold 
efforts. In the meantime the workmen began to unite and 
one may judge, in the different parts of the Exposition, of 
their handiwork. These callings are being recruited in 
new milieux. Once, very wrongly, there were those who 
would have blushed to be known as cabinet-makers or 
joiners. Now they work with their hands that they may 
be known as decorators or ensembliers. For competitors 


they have the sons of other workers who, with less 
literary baggage, have learned their technique from their 
fathers. These diverse currents meet and mingle for the 
welfare of art. 

In order that the Exposition may have a maximum in- 
terest for such workers, and also to draw the attention 
of young people seeking a calling, workshops have been 
installed. There one may see and study that which must 
never be lost to sight—the relation between the design 
and the execution. Children, whose interest is always 
alert, will be keenly intrigued according to their tenden- 
cies. One may well believe that the first germ of a call- 
ing will develop in the head of many a youngster as he 
or she pauses before the joiner’s bench, the anvil of the 
smith, the potter’s wheel, the binder’s table, or the 
weaver’s loom. Many a maiden will begin to wonder 
whether there may not be other callings in the world 
than dressmaking or typewriting. And finally, the public 
should, in traversing the pavilions, derive a moral and 
material benefit. For the system of groupings, of com- 
plete ensembles, of interiors ranging from the simplest 
to the most sumptuous, cannot but have their effect. 
Thus it may come to be known that comfort and beauty 
are not necessarily born of wealth but of judicious choice 
and arrahgement. Many a trifling object that lends its 
particular note to the modern house is not difficult of exe- 
cution, and more than one workman’s dwelling will be 
likely to be embellished through the making of some 
of these things. 

Aside from all these questions, shall we ask ourselves 
whether or no a new style is to be born as a mark of 
our epoch? For my part, I believe that it exists already; 
and that if we do not see it clearly it is because it is too 
close to our nose. A style never evolves its rules until 
after its reign. Likewise, as we never cherish but the 
best of a past age, we are prone to believe that that age 
produced nothing mediocre or poor. Thus grows the 
prestige of a given age. But there is this notable dif- 
ference between our own and past epochs. We suffer 
from the inferiority of knowing that we seek a style, 
while in the days that are gone men found a style with- 
out knowing it! The remedy for this inferiority is to 
eliminate from our hearts the desire, in designing or 
composing, for success and the wish to renovate the 
world. Such results are only obtained by not seeking 
them. 

But in leaning gently upon logic and good sense ‘n 
composition, in studying Nature for a scheme of orna- 
ment that will complete the expression of the work, one 
has a good chance, in honestly meeting the problems of 
modern life, to create a truly new style. And I believe 
that it is already born. 

G. F. Sesiie. 
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HE RECENT discoveries at Gizeh in the shadow 

of the Great Sphinx, near the base of the Pyramid 

of Khufu (the Cleops of Herodotus), which rises 
aloft from the burning sands of the Great Desert, “like 
a gigantic landmark of history, memorial of an age reach- 
ing back into an almost fabulous antiquity,” as one might 
say, have brought to light episodes of the student days 
of Imhotep, whom the Greeks call Imouthes. The cus- 
toms of forty-nine centuries ago possess a peculiar fas- 
cination, and details of the early life of Imhotep are of 
priceless value to architects. This great and wise man 
was one of the chief advisors of and vizier to Zoser (the 
Tosarthros of Manetho of the III Dynasty, 2980-2900 
B.C.). 

He was not only eminent as a vizier but skilled 
in the arts of magic, medicine, the making of wise prov- 
erbs, and architecture. His figure looms like the 
Behemoth of Holy Writ above the shadowy giants of 
the third dynasty. Centuries later the people sang his 
proverbs, and he is undoubtedly the first architect to 
whom a temple was erected... The Greeks recognize in 
Imouthes their own Asklepios. 

While the etiquette that hedges the divinity of a 
Pharaoh was always strictly observed in public (the gov- 
ernment and ultimately the monarch personally was called 
“The Great House” (in Egyptian Per-o?) in private the 
King was often a genial chap, fond of hunting and feast- 
ing, shooting dice for a small stake, enduring with forti- 
tude and phlegm the rigors of a campaign in Nubia, or 
overseeing the arduous labors at the stone quarries. Such 
a one was Zoster, with whom Imhotep was closely asso- 
ciated from early youth to the later years of his reign. 

It appears that King Khasekhemui, whose first wife 
was Nemathap, the great queen, mother of Zoster, had 
many concubines. Among them was a very lovely lady 
of noble birth from Nekhen or Hieraconpolis, named 
Merire, mother of a daughter of the same name. She 
was only a few years younger than Imhotep, and he 
seems to have been deeply enamored. The young stu- 
dent had reason to believe that his sentiments were 
shared by the gentle Merire, and as it was frequently the 
custom in those days for Kings to give their daughters 
in marriage to the sons of their noble companions, and 
as Imhotep was eminently fitted by birth, breeding and 
fortune to support the daughter of a great king in the 
luxury to which she had been accustomed from early 
childhood, everything seemed roseate to the young people. 
There is reason to believe that Zoser, grave and impas- 
sive as he seemed on state occasions, when sitting on 
the right hand of the Great Queen, his mother, in the 
stately audience hall where the early kings listened to 
the appeals of their simple subjects, favored the match. 
Zoser was by nature gay and light hearted, and it was 
only the stern self repression demanded by court etiquette 
; ' Twenty-five centuries after his death, Imhotep was deified as 


son of Ptah, and vestiges of his temple still stand near the Serapeum 
at Memphis. His statuettes may be found in many museums. Osiris 


Isis and Imhotep were the last remaining gods of the Saitic period. 
2? Brestead Hist. Egypt, p. 74 
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that gave his face that quality of serene hebetude de- 
picted in the sculpture of the Old Kingdom. 

In due course the time came for Imhotep to complete 
his training in architecture and engineering (the magic, 
medicine, and wise proverbs came later on in his career), 
by a course of study and practical experimentation at 
the stone quarries. The quarries played a most important 
part in the history of Egypt. There were granite quar- 
ries at the first cataract, sandstone quarries at Silsileh, 
other stones were quarried at Hammamat, Hatnub and 
at Ayan opposite Memphis. Expeditions were sent to 
Mount Sinai for copper, malachite, turquoise and lapis 
lazuli. Copper drills and saws used with sand and emery 
pierced the hardest diorite, and no labor was considered 
too arduous to exhume great blocks weighing 60 tons or 
more. These stones, floated in boats down the river and 
incorporated in tombs and temples, because the pride and 
glory of the ancient world. At times everything was 
subordinated to the dominating impulse to build, to sur- 
pass all that had been done before. Imhotep, in whom 
this impulse was perhaps the greatest the world has ever 
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E gyption workmen of the Old Kingdom drilling Stonevessels, 

One says, “this is a very eneuhtd vnisal,’ ke comrade replies 

*Itis indeed.” Their conversation is recorded obove them.’ 
yen Brestead. 


known, realized his destiny, and, though his heart strings 
were tautly stretched by thoughts of the lovely Merire, 
bent to his task filled with the ebullient spirit of youth, 
disdaining the hardships that awaited him, just as many 
a young man of the present day starts blithely off for a 
season of toil and travail in the gay capitals of Europe. 
It is from fragments of his letters to the waiting Merire, 
in the quiet gardens of the palace of King Khasekhemui 
in Memphis, that we gather fleeting glimpses of the stu- 
dent life of a great architect. 

The following extracts are necessarily somewhat free 
in their transcription and a literal translation must wait 
until there has been time for further study of the papyri. 

“Thy image is before me as the great blocks 
are hewn from the mountainside. While hot afternoons 
have been in Sousan the nights are cold and we shiver in 
our Memphite garments. (The ancient Egyptian wore 
few clothes and these of fine linen.) ‘This Silsileh papyrus 
is hard and does not take the reed strokes smoothly. 
Yesterday we quarried a fine block of clear syenite for 
the statue of the Queen. It will do fittingly the foreman 
says. The foreman is a crude man, addicted to chewing 
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lotus leaves, and quaint speech, nasal sounding, but he 
knows his job. I have learned much from him. Many 
of his wise saws have I written down. He knows by 
instinct how many minoe a stone of 30 pygons contains 
(we have no other than the Greek equivalent for these 
measures), and how to place the falls and pintles better 
than any living man. Last night was the feast 
of Re and all the students were inebriated by a jar of 
wine that Senfru brought from Silsileh. Senfru had a 
hard time getting it from the Nubians, and was almost 
caught at the barriers. There were 15 Xestes (about 
two gallons) among four of us and it went soon. The 
leopard skins from Memphis are grateful in the cold 
nights on the plateau. Senfru asked Jai (the 
quarry foreman already alluded to) if he knew where 
there might be good fishing in the river pools, and Jai 
replied, ‘I wish I had as many gold rings? as I know 
where the fishing is good.’ I think this saying was origi- 
nally attributed to Menes but I have made a proverb 
of it for the enjoyment of the Memphites. : 
When our day’s work is done we gather at the Kinemah 
(a form of café chantant where spectacles were given 
for the early Egyptians were passionately fond of. pic- 
tures), and over cups of date liquor we watch the choros 
girls and listen to a band of Nubians who play strange 
instruments, drums, harps, tom-toms, reeds which emit 
shrill shrieks, stringed bows and a deep bass gurgling 
horn. The whole moves one deeply at times and is most 
joyous after a fatiguing day. . . .” 

Imhotep sent back to Memphis, as an envoi, plans for 
the first temple of Osiris at Edfu; Zoser and his court 
were so pleased with them, especially the details of the 
royal cartouche, that the King gave orders that they be 
carried out in stone. Stone had not been used as a build- 
ing material previous to that time and the result was so 
satisfactory that it sprang into instant favor. Rich nobles 
showered Imhotep with so many commissions that it is 
sometimes wondered how he was able to give each his 
personal attention. The lovely Merire ordered a villa on 
the banks of the Nile, gave Imhotep carte-blanche and 
told him he could go as far as he liked. Imbhotep did so, 


1 The earliest money was in the form of copper, gold and silver 
rings, silver being regarded as more valuable than gold. 


and when the villa was finished, the garden planted with 
figs and palms and sycamores, vineyard and arbors, with 
limpid pools lined with tile and coped with alabaster, 
filled with carp (the Egyptians always made a ceremony 
of the launching of carp), the whole surrounded with a 
wall of creamy limestone, a veritable paradise was formed 
which became the favorite abode of the happy pair. 
Here, when the cares of state and the practice of his pro- 
fession weighed heavily, Imhotep was wont to retire from 
the world for a few days. Surrounded by a bevy of 
faithful slaves, discoursing “crystalline arabesques” on 
harp and flute, while others passed cakes and ale, the 
while the devoted Merire smoothed his brow and read 
aloud to him from The Book of the Two Ways. 


In supplement to the foregoing an interesting bit of 
intelligence reaches us through the medium of Miss 
Mabel Syrup, the charming dactylograph who embalms 
these lines in faultless prose. It concerns the movements 
of a young architectural student of great promise, who 
at the present time is spending his salad days of travel 
and study in France, Spain, and Morocco. We were 
privileged to read certain portions of his letters (suitable 
for the middle-aged), Miss Syrup, meanwhile, covering 
with her pretty little pink fingers those parts which she 
did not wish us to see. “It is very hard to keep warm in 
Paris in the winter time,” he writes, “I sit in my room 
with my overcoat, hat and mittens on, trying to finish 
an ‘envoi. The ‘gilet de flanelle’ and the ‘calecons de 
laine’ which you sent by parcel post arrived safely and 
are very welcome. I have to keep stirring the wash in 
the ‘godet’ to prevent it from freezing. Next week I 
start for Algiers where I hope to see something of the 
old Roman Ruins, if Genseric (440) left anything worth 
measuring. I can at least hope for some warmer weather 
there. March and April will be spent in sunny Andalu- 
sia gradually working north again through Seville, To- 
ledo, Salamanca, Segovia, Saragossa, Barcelona, etc. 
How I miss——” Here Miss Syrup’s lambent palm 
covered the rest of the page, and gurgling joyously, she 
danced out of the room, little shafts of molten sunlight 
sparkling through the golden ringlets of her bobbed hair 
as she passed the door. H. G. R. 


A Study in the Vernacular 


HE CURSE that lies so heavily upon architecture 
i today is its separation from the life of the world. 
In former times this was not the case. Architecture 
seemed to grow naturally out of the lives of the people, 
out of the soil as it were, so that whenever a new build- 
ing was erected it made the! landscape more attractive. 
Building and surroundings somehow merged and united to 
make the world more pleasurable. But this ceased to be 
true a hundred years ago, and nowadays we associate 
the idea of building and the ruin of natural beauty just 
as if it were inevitable. 
The reason of this strange modern phenomenon is not 
far to seek. It began with the academic influences of the 
later Renaissance which, exalting a standard of pure art, 


separated the ideas of architecture and building, the artist 
and the craftsman, and replaced local tradition in design 
and the use of local materials, which gave variety, by a 
stiff and formal type of design in which imagination had 
no place. Later the invention of machinery came like a 
scourge to complete the destruction which the academic 
spirit of the Renaissance began. It destroyed what 
remained of the spirit of craftsmanship by exalting 
mechanical standards; it led to the disuse of local 
material, while it broke up local life and led to social 
and economic confusion that reacted to create a demand 
for building of a nature that does not in general lend 
itself to any architectural treatment. The result is seen 
in our towns and suburbs which are vile beyond descrip- 
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tion. The few modern buildings of real architectural 
merit are not the natural product of modern social con- 
ditions but a triumph over them. 

Every thoughtful student of architecture recognizes 
the truth of this and many have been the attempts to put 
the crooked straight. The vernacular movement in 
architecture did something. It called attention to the 
basis of architecture in local traditions of design and the 
importance of craftsmanship. But the real evil is deeper 
and finally beyond the reach of architects, for it arises in 
money and machinery. The result is that reformers can 
only get to work on the assumption that they accept a 
compromise. The old basis of architecture having com- 
pletely disappeared, architecture, if it is not to be vile, 
can no longer seek to express the spirit of the age. On 
the contrary it. must seek to be prophetic, producing 
buildings which in certain ways foreshadow an age to 
come. There is no escaping this dilemma in which the 
architect today finds himself. If he has one foot in the 
past he must have the other in the modern world. If 
he does anything which has architectural merit it is neces- 
sarily an anachronism, for beauty if it is to be produced 
today must in some sense be superimposed. 

These remarks may serve as an introduction to a very 
interesting book? which visualizes the problem of archi- 
tecture from a new angle. The volume is devoted 
entirely to the description and illustration of a house 
designed on somewhat novel principles and carried into 
execution in the way houses were built before the 
introduction of the contract system destroyed the spirit 
of codperation between the architect and the workmen. 
Mr. Arthur L. Meigs, who has written the text, explains 
the genesis of the idea—how he got a new insight into 
the vernacular architecture of France whilst serving as a 
captain in the United States Army during the war. A 
close study opened his eyes to the fact that the charm 
of the old farm houses was not only due to the fact that 
they were built in a traditional style which every crafts- 
man understood, but to an equal extent that their in- 
habitants lived a more natural life in close contact with 
nature. The farmer in times past did not aim primarily 
at making money, but at making a living and this dif- 
ference expressed itself in his surroundings, in the build- 
ings he required. In a modern commercial farm, which 
aims at making money, specialization prevails. It results 
in the wheat farm and the fruit farm where everything 
is sacrificed to quantitative output; it results in a loss of 
variety; for specialization kills variety and interest. 
Above all, the farm animals disappear, and contact with 
them was one of the chief charms of a country life. 

Observing this, Mr. Meigs began to think of ways and 
means of reintroducing this link with nature that the 


Thoughts 


66 HE PRINCIPAL thing that discriminates men 
from the other animals is that they desire to 
escape from themselves. For they are intelligent 


1An American Country House. 


By Mellor, Meigs & Howe. With 
text by Arthur L. Meigs. 


2 Printed without prejudice as interesting contemporaneous expres- 
sions of opinion. 
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presence of animals provides, and fortunately meeting 
with a client, Mr. Arthur E. Newbold, who contemplated 
the keeping of sheep, he was able to get to work at the 
design of a house that would at the same time satisfy 
modern ideas of convenience and preserve this link with 
nature. The result is a house at once novel and attrac- 
tive. The house is approached by a drive which runs at 
one end of a farm court with a goose pond along the 
side, so that animals greet the visitor when he arrives. 
Then there is a cattle fountain on the side of the garden 
around which the cows gather when they drink, and long 
farm buildings which serve to house the geese and sheep 
terminating with a pigeon tower circular in plan, the 
whole presenting an appearance extremely attractive, and 
as inviting as houses were before the notion of respecta- 
bility got the upper hand. Without a doubt there must 
be more fun living in a house with such surroundings than 
in one in which the animals are missing and the building 
of such houses might very well serve a useful social pur- 
pose by forging again the link that existed between town 
and country before industrialism came along. 

Apart from this unique idea the design is one of great 
interest; its details have been carefully thought out. In 
plan the house is one room thick which follows the best 
tradition, for old houses of moderate size were invariably 
so designed while the vernacular tradition preserved its 
integrity. It is—I think—highly desirable that architects 
should return to this type of plan wherever possible. My 
experience in designing houses is that when one starts 
with a simple parallelogram, variations and additions 
seem to develop in a natural way; in fact, it seems im- 
possible to go seriously wrong. One of the secrets of the 
success of the old builders is, I am assured, that they 
always began in this way, and having started right, every- 
thing tends to fall into its natural place. 

It is stated in the introduction that the book is written 
and arranged primarily for the student of architecture, 
whether lay or technical, and for this reason it is amply 
illustrated with photographs and drawings. But they 
are all of one house, the author being of the opinion that 
there is more to be learnt from the intensive study of 
one architectural entity than by a more extended study 
over a variety of buildings. With this opinion I entirely 
concur and the house here illustrated will well repay a 
careful study. The only comment I have to offer is that 
in my opinion the woodwork is over-moulded. Mr. 
Joseph Armitage, who is perhaps our best craftsman 
in woodwork, recently gave it me as his opinion that 
architects’ woodwork invariably suffered from too many 
fillets. I pass it on for what value it may have. It is 
worth thinking about. 

A. J. Penry. 


About Art’ 


enough to know that to be a man and nothing else is not 
anything to write home about. But there is of 
course a condition to this human multiplicity of interest, 
and tendency to project the ego into other shapes and 
other lives. It is an obvious condition that nature must 
impose—for otherwise there would speedily be no man 
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left to tell the tale, or any to listen to it. That condi- 
tion is that they should never get so involved in their 
creations that they should actually become them. The 
fine arts have in the past been the guarantee that his 
contingency should under all circumstances be avoided. 
And their collapse would immediately, in precipitating 
everybody out of make-believe into reality, or tipping the 
scales to that vitalist side, change us into very dangerous 
creatures indeed for each other. It is a danger signal 
always for our race when the fine arts become too real; 
when the cry of life is set up in the theatres, as it was 
in Rome, or at the door of the craftsman’s workshop. 
Madness, for us, is to be real. . r 
“If an artist wished to justify himself as a specialist, 
he could not do better than to base his claim on the social 
undesirability of everybody being an artist. In a well- 
ordered state there must be artists to prevent the majority 
of people from taking to being artists. The fundamental 
function of art is to deal with this tendency which as has 
been already stated alone differentiated man from all 
other animals; imagining himself something that he is not 
When you see art coming over into life as 
it were, you know at once, then, what is likely to happen. 
In this respect things have never looked blacker than 
they do today. By the stage, books, and pic- 
tures people were enabled vicariously to be what it is 
impossible for any one man to be, to experience what one 
life is not long enough to supply. Art was for everybody 
a kind of immortality. In stretching their hands out, 
individually, to seize this immortality they will inevitably 
lose the narrow and personal reality and the great shadow 
both together. The sacred prostitutes, the artists, are 
being disbanded and dispersed, whatever may be said to 
the contrary. The notion of vicarious experience is bit- 
terly assailed, in the name of freedom. This disinte- 
gration is a great human event, and it should not be 
hushed up, for more than the private interest of the 
artist is involved.”—WynbHAM Lewis, in Artwork. 


§ 


“On the obverse of the medal of idealism is stamped 
the grotesque. Through the whole kingdom of art the 
grotesque follows on the heels of the ordered like a dark 
hound at the side of Artemis. The tortured and tortuous 
demons of Gothic doorways, Goya’s saturnalian figures or 
Stravinsky’s dissonances are evidence that in every age 
there has existed in the souls of artists an undying im- 
pulse toward grotesque creation. . . . Across this 
unbelievable realm of the grotesque falls the shadow of 
fear. It is part of man’s unending search for sensation 
that he should thus build phantoms to pursue himself 
with, that he should assure to himself, in this way, the 
emotion of terror. 

“The true grotesque is a a work of art. But a work of 
art with a dark taint on its birth. For we shall not look 
long at the grotesque without realizing that there is in 
it something spiritually ominous, a quality in it more 
profound than its strangeness or its humor. The 
grotesque is the artist’s revenge upon what has hu:t 
him too deeply. First evolved out of man’s primitive 
sense of fear and thirst for the impossible, it has become 
in its later, more sophisticated form, a wild gesture, toin 
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from the creator by the extremity of his suffering. It is 
as painful and intimate as a wound. The gro- 
tesque is an evasion and therefore a defeat. We are 
shocked at it, as at dissipation; we pity its creator. For 
it is the expression of a man’s frustrated imaginations, 
of his subconscious obsessions; it is his fallen angel’s 
denial of any lasting beauty; it is his final, caustic, van- 
quished laugh at reality.” 
Mary Cass CANFIELD, in The New Republic. 


§ 


“But among various kinds of play art holds a 
peculiar place. It is a kind of play that all children 
and primitive men enjoy, but that very few adult civil- 
ized men really care for. And yet throughout all ages 
there has been a persistent belief that it is a play that 
ought to go on, although in any particular case the need 
for it can never be urged very effectively. In feudal 
society it was used for propaganda by the Church, and 
was admitted as one of the appanages of the ruling caste. 
The parasite artist found a comfortable host in the castle, 
and later in the lord’s palace or country house. But with 
the growth of industrialism this host has become pro- 
gressively less hospitable, and art, in our modern life, 
has been forced, with that adaptability which is the 
special gift of parasitic life, to seek new hosts. Its at- 
tempts to lodge itself in the lower strata of society—in 
the heart of the average man and woman—have not al- 
ways been unsuccessful, but the parasite in these cases 
has suffered gravely from malnutrition. This pro- 
ceeding has produced those strangely distorted growths 
known as popular art—the picture of the year, the news- 
paper serial, and the drawing-room song. 

“Industrialism then has so far had rather dicestveus 
effects on this particular activity. But now at last it 
looks as though the artist parasite were going to discover 
a succulent host in the most central tissues of the new 
industrial system, in the advertisement. - The 
story of the advertisement from the days when Pears’ 
Soap bought Sir John Everett Millais’s Bubbles—I for- 
get how many thousands—and reproduced it at vast 
expense in colours and with deplorable artistic results, to 
the posters of Mr. McKnight Kauffer, would form a 
fascinating chapter in the history of social evolution. . . . 
It is surprising what alacrity and intelligence people can 
show in front of a poster which, if it had been a picture 
in a gallery, would have been roundly declared unintel- 
ligible. . . The fact is the Poster has none of the 
solemn traditional humbug that surrounds the painted 
picture. Precisely because it isn’t a ‘mystery,’ it can 
afford to be a little cryptic and mysterious without of- 
fending anyone. The Poster is so unpretentious, it 
doesn’t set out to be a work of art at all; it is a 
familiar, everyday, homely, and quite comfortably com- 
mercial affair. So that if it should be a work of art, 
no one is a bit the worse for it, no one need think that 
the artist is pulling his leg, no one takes the trouble to 
be offended. After all, there’s no gate money the return 
of which can be indignantly demanded on the ground that 
the artist is an impostor. . 

“It is a nice point, and one on which I have never yet 
been able to make up my mind, whether culture is more 
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inimical to art than barbarism, or vice versa. Culture, 
no doubt, tends to keep a tradition in existence, but just 
when the tradition thus carefully tended through some 
winter of neglect begins to show signs of life by putting 
on new shoots and blossoms, culture must needs do its 
best to destroy them. As the guardian and worshipper 
of the dead trunk, it tries to wipe off such impertinent 
excrescences, unable as it is to recognize in them the signs 
of life. 

“T still find I leave the question open. Picture galleries 
and museums are Temples of Culture, not of Art. The 
artist and the zsthete use them, no doubt; indeed, they 
depend on them; they would, none the less, never have 
had the social prestige, nor, perhaps, the energy to have 
created them. The artist’s debt to culture in that respect 
is immense, but he pays it in full when he discovers that 
the same social prestige of Culture will turn upon him 
the moment he tries to create along the lines of the tradi- 
tion which Culture preserved. To the cultured man the 
unpardonable sin is the creation of just those works which 
will become the ark of the covenant to some succeeding 
generation of cultured men.” 


Rocer Fry in The Nation and The Atheneum. 


§ 


“Americans are so easily hypnotized by large organiz- 
ing schemes that they are likely to believe that the largest 
association of artists will necessarily produce the best 
art. Already in America the influence of New York is 
too strong in art. It would be a great deal better if 
artists could make reputations by exhibiting in their own 
local institutions; it would be a great deal better if the 
local public had more faith in its own local talents. If 
the $6,000,000 scheme of the National Academy goes 
through, the inevitable result will be a still further 
diminution in the development of local interest in art. 
Even an organization with such low standards of art as 
the American Federation of Art, by sending out exhibi- 
tions already made up, lessened the initiative of many 
communities who felt that it was enough simply to set up 
what was sent them rather than to go out themselves and 
make their own choice manfully. 

“The National Academy has so much influence outside 
of New York that its prize winners and materially suc- 
cessful artists exhibit in all the big exhibitions throughout 
the country to such an extent that at the Chicago Art 
Institute, or the Pennsylvania Academy, or the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh, there is practically little more 
than a repetition of an Academy exhibition. If that is 
so now, what will happen when those skilled business 
managers of the Academy secure $6,000,000 with which to 


An Early Chapter 


N THE sixth day of December, 1836, there as- 
sembled in New York, at the Astor House, eleven 
architects, for the purpose of forming the Amer- 

ican Institution of Architects. These were Alexander J. 
Davis, Isaiah Rogers, Charles F. Reichard, William C. 
Cramp, F. Schmid, Thomas Thomas, 


and Thomas 
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carry on their manipulation of the exhibition system of 
the United States? Only one thing can happen; there 
will be less and less initiative in Chicago, in Pittsburgh 
and in other great cities of the country in encouraging 
the local artists. But the layman should not fool him- 
self. No amount of money and no amount of skillful 
organization, no amount of support of mediocrity, just 
because a particular mediocrity is a ‘member of this 
club,’ will succeed in killing the real artist. That is 
the one hopeful thing. 

“The Academy may succeed in its begging for millions 
and in making it harder for the modern artist, but inside 
of the true artist there is a kernel that all the skillful 
art politicians in the world cannot stamp out, no matter 
how many millions they beg for and no matter how care- 
fully they work out schemes for their own commercial 
advantage under the guise of educational expansion.” 


Forses Watson, in The Arts. 


§ 


“Why should it be so hard to express pure joy without 
sinking into insipidity? or to describe unalloyed and per- 
fect virtue without seeming to cant and snuffle through 
the nose and tell lies? It is not easy to say. The diffi- 
culty of achieving these things in art seems to be exactly 
proportional to the difficulty of achieving them in life.” 


A.tpous Hux.ey in The Nation and The Atheneum. 


§ 


“Museum fatigue is as definite a malady as seasickness. 
It is one from which directors and trustees and experi- 
enced art experts do not suffer much, because they are 
so familiar with installations and so expert in observa- 
tion; but the general public suffers untold tribulations 
from this source. Anyone who takes the trouble to mingle 
with the crowds leaving our museums, at the closing hovr 
will see and hear plenty of evidence of exhaustion and con- 
fusion; for it is a simple fact that most visitors to a 
museum leave rather like discharged patients from a hos- 
pital, instead of refreshed and exhilarated. 

“This museum fatigue is not to be taken lightly. It is 
a real and painful experience which keeps thousands of 
visitors away from the museums. From the physiological 
and psychological points of view, real, though temporary, 
damage has been done to the exhausted visitor. ‘Tests 
show that this type of fatigue produces marked depletion 
of adrenalin secretion, and this has an immediate del- 
terious effect upon muscular tones, respiration, heart 
beat, nervous efficiency, and general well being.” 


ArtHuR UpHam Pope in Museum W ork. 


in Institute History 


Thomas, Jr., from New York; from Philadelphia, 
Thomas U. Walter, William Strickland and John Havi- 
land, and from Boston, Richard Bond. 

A number of letters were received at the same time 
from architects who were unable to be present, but had 
been invited, expressing their approval of the movement. 
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These were from Ithuel Towne and Minard Lafever of 
New York; Asher Benjamin, Alexander Parris, and 
William Sparrel of Boston; John C. Trautwine of Phil- 
adelphia; Robert C. Long of Baltimore; Amie B. Young 
of Vermont, and James H. Dakin of New Orleans. 

There is very little known about the American Insti- 
tution of Architects, its purposes, or its Constitution. 
However, under date of 23 March, 1837, there was 
issued, in accordance with the requirements of the By- 
laws, a letter inviting various other architects to attend 
a meeting on the following May. From the wording of 
this invitation, which states that each of the gentlemen 
who signed the call for this meeting be considered as a 
constituent member and Professor of the Institution, it 
may not be unreasonable to suppose that the Institution 
was formed for the purpose of education, possibly the 
running of ateliers or the like. Be that as it may, the 
Institution lasted for about ten years actively and died 
at the age of fifteen, owing to the fact that no architects 
were elected to succeed those dying in office. 

Between the years of 1852 and 1857 apparently there 
was no architectural society which fulfilled either the 
function of the American Institution of Architects or the 
American Institute of Architects. Therefore, some time 
during the first part of 1857, it occurred to Richard Up- 
john to make an endeavor to start again a society of archi- 
tects in New York, and accordingly he invited on Mon- 
day, 23 February, 1857, the following men: Edward 
Gardiner, H. W. Cleveland, I. Wrey Mould, Leopold 
Eidlitz, H. Dudley, Fred A. Peterson, Charles Babcock, 
Joseph C. Wells, Richard M. Hunt, John Welch, I. M. 
Priest, Richard M. Upjohn. 

This meeting was held at the office of Richard Upjohn, 
111 Broadway, the former Trinity Building, and we may 
well honor its site as the birthplace of the Institute. 
At the suggestion of Joseph Wells, Mr. Upjohn was 
appointed Chairman of the Meeting. Mr. Hunt was then 
appointed Secretary of the Meeting. 

Mr. Upjohn outlined that it was his idea to hold 
regular meetings, where all branches of art and sciences, 
directly or indirectly appertaining to architecture, might 
be discussed. Considerable discussion followed, Mr. 
Mould pointing out the immense benefit which would be 
derived from such an organization, and adding that it 
would give stability and dignity to the profession, as a 
similar society had done in the countries on the other 
side. It was easily recognized what tremendous benefits 
would be obtained, and it was therefore definitely decided 
to have a set of by-laws and a constitution drawn up. 
For this purpose the following Committee was appointed: 
Messrs. Wells, Gardiner, Babcock, Dudley, and Peterson, 
who were to bring in a report at the next meeting. 

Mr. Peterson felt that the first step should be taken 
cautiously and that other practitioners should be notified 
in order to avoid jealousies springing up, and Mr. Upjohn 
felt that there was a sufficient number in the meeting to 
commerce operations and that other architects could be 
invited to become members in the future. 

Mr. Hunt then proposed that names be suggested and 
that a two-thirds vote would entitle an invitation. Ac- 
cordingly, Calvert Vaux, John Davies Hatch, John W. 
Rich, Frederick C. Withers, Frederick Diaper, Joseph 
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Sands, John Nottman, Thomas U. Walter, George Snell, 
E. Cabot and Alexander J. Davis were passed upon to 
be invited. 

It is interesting to note that at this same meeting it 
was decided that the 22nd day of February be consid- 
ered the day of organization and that anniversaries should 
be held on that day. 

The Secretary then drew up two form letters, one a 
letter of announcement stating that a member was elected 
to the society, and a second letter stating that the mem- 
ber was in arrears. 

The society was formed under the name of the New 
York Society of Architects and continued so until the 
second meeting, at which Mr. Richard Hunt resigned and 
Mr. Richard M. Upjohn was appointed Secretary pro 
tem. At this meeting Mr. Thomas U. Walter was 
present and suggested that the name be changed from the 
New York Society of Architects to the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, following the British name. This 
motion was carried. The rest of the meeting was 
a discussion of the various Articles of the By-laws. It 
is interesting to note how often the society met during 
those formative days. The second meeting, 10 March, 
the third meeting, 13 March, the fourth meeting 26 
March, and the fifth meeting, 30 March, show a haste to 
get organized into a working whole. 

After the fifth meeting Mr. Hunt again assumed the 
Secretaryship and became the first Secretary of the 
society after its incorporation. 

Articles of Incorporation were signed under date of 
13 April, 1857, under the Act of Incorporation of Benev- 
olent, Charitable, Scientific and Missionary Societies 
passed 12 April, 1852. These Articles of Incorporation 
stated that the object of the society was to elevate the 
architectural profession as such and to perfect its mem- 
bers practically and scientifically. 

The business of the society was to be conducted in the 
city of New York, and nine trustees were named, as 
follows: Richard Upjohn, Sr., Thomas U. Walter, Fred- 
erick A. Peterson, John W. Rich, Richard M. Hunt, 
Frederick Diaper, Alexander J. Davis, Joseph C. Wells, 
and Henry Dudley. 

The Articles of Incorporation were signed by five 
members, as follows: Richard Upjohn, F. A. Peterson, 
John W. Rich, Alexander J. Davis, and Richard M. 
Hunt. The society held its first annual meeting, 5 May, 
1857, at the University Building on Washington Square. 
At this meeting a request was sent out for designs for the 
official seal, and that they should be in for July next. This 
seal was the subject of many meetings and much discus- 
sion. Although a number of designs were submitted, none 
were accepted for a very long time. 

The society started with a courage of achievement and 
its President sounded the call for papers and lectures for 
the advancement of good will and knowledge among its 
members. The next annual meeting was at Delmonico’s. 
the 22nd day of February, 1858. There were present 
some twenty-eight architects of the city of New York 
belonging to the Institute, and the meeting was conducted 
with much enthusiasm for the organization. 

It was not an easy thing to keep the members up to 
their promises or papers, and in later annual addresses 
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it is apparent that the members were not living up to their 
obligations. 

During the years of the Civil War, notwithstanding the 
fact that the rental of their small room was but $25.00 
a month, it was decided to give up this room and move 
the library to the office of Richard Upjohn for the dura- 
tion of the war. The society also stored its records 
there for a period of three or four years, and work 
was suspended until it was again revived in 1865. 

Many years of hard work followed. The keeping of 
courage in the face of after-war conditions was a task 
that few of us realize, but certain it is that we still exist 
and that the officers in charge were able to hold together 
sufficient of the organization to carry on the work so 
that today we enjoy the fruits thereof. 

Among the various papers that were submitted, it is 
interesting to note some of the reactions of the archi- 





tects in those days. One architect gave a paper on a 
new form of “Multifamily” houses, in which he stated 
that this type which was so popular in France would 
never be popular in our country, where our people were 
so accustomed to sit on the front porch and watch the 
neighbors go by, that they would not be satisfied to live 
on a floor without a porch. 

In another paper the architect is quoted in a tirade 
against copying other buildings. It is a strong plea for 
originality and it states that St. Paul’s Church, New 
York, was a copy of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and that 
the City Hall was a copy of the Capitol at Rome. These 
only show the budding sense of self-criticism which has 
been the forte and the cause of the advancement of many 
of the architects throughout the United States through 
the work of the Institute itself. 

Hosart B. Upjoun 


Shop Drawings 


HE FIRST reference to shop drawings ordinarily 

brings a question or two from the client. He 

wants to know what they are; when that is ex- 
plained he still wants to know why the architect does not 
make them. And when he is told that one man in an 
architect’s office may be kept busy months on end in 
checking and revising the shop drawings on one fair- 
sized operation, he is greatly surprised. For it seems 
so like a duplication of effort: architectural drawings, 
engineering drawings, shop drawings—prepared, figured, 
checked, revised, refigured and rechecked. 

There is no end to shop drawings. They come in a 
rising flood; they inundate the office. Year by year they 
increase; they increase in scope; they increase in detail; 
they come in bundles, they come in bales. Now, this 
increase in scope, in volume, in detail would not be so 
nearly overwhelming if they came with few errors or with 
reasonably few errors. But they do not so come. They 
come with many errors, a rising tide of errors; occasion- 
ally they are all errors. Which is the occasion of this 
note. 

The shop drawing is in the nature of an interpretation. 
It amplifies and recasts. It recasts the architectural and 
engineering directions in terms of the shop and in terms 
of the processes of assemblage and erection. It is spe- 
cific, definite and particular; it lists, it numbers; it is the 
final preparatory step in the production of buildings. 
What remain are the mechanical processes of fabrication, 
assemblage and erection. 

So that for the preparation of adequate shop drawings, 
it would seem necessary that those who make them should 
possess certain qualifications. ‘There should be a clear 
comprehension of the architectural and engineering aims 
expressed in the original drawings and specifications. 
There should be a full understanding of the technologi- 
cal process of fabrication and a workmanlike knowledge 
of all the related processes of building as well as the 
numerous factors which condition durability. Possibly 
those who now prepare the quantities of shop drawings 
which inundate our offices have had the requisite experi- 
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ences of the sorts suggested above. But judging from 
the run of shop drawings—the number and character of 
the corrections required in the course of checking—it mav 
be quite fair to say that in most cases they have nothing 
of the sort. 

For too often, when the shop drawing is first presented, 
it bears but slight resemblance to the precise and definite 
indication of the original drawings. Complete full-size 
details, requiring in interpretation no more skill than is 
involved in the mechanical operation of tracing, are re- 
turned as shop drawings quite unlike the original design. 
Carefully worked out arrangements of structural ele- 
ments and “finish” involving spacing and definitely es- 
tablished relations of parts are thrown into total eclipse 
under the guidance of draughtsmen who comprehend 
not at all what they are doing. The most obvious 
features of design are overlooked or ignored through 
carelessness and lack of knowledge. Errors of addition 
are sO numerous as to indicate that the drawings are 
not checked at all. Probably the thought lying in the 
background, that the drawings will be checked by the 
architect, invites this practice of slighting this important 
step of preparation. But, whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that the flood of shop drawings which now have 
to be breasted are not to be taken as interpretations of the 
original drawings nor as safe directions to those who are 
to fabricate and build. To attempt to build directly from 
the shop drawings as first presented would result, in 
the typical case, in something like disaster. 

In response to this bald statement of the case it may 
be offered that the inadequacy of shop drawings is due 
to a like quality in the drawings and specifications from 
which they are ordinarily prepared. Such an explanation 
is beside the point in this case. For the original drawings, 
used in the preparation of the shop drawing which gave 
rise to this comment, were complete, adequate and of 
such a character as to make possible the preparation of 
shop drawings without error. 

What is to be drawn from all this; and what are we 
to do about it? Why the ever-rising flood of shop draw- 
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ings; why the rising flood of errors? And where stands 
the general contractor in the case? For the time being 
the general contractor plays no part in the process beyond 
ordering the sub-contractors or material fabricators to 
prepare and submit shop drawings to the architect. Some- 
times it is the contractor’s function to transmit them. 

No doubt the ever-increasing complexity of modern 
building is a prime causal factor giving rise to the shop 
drawings which are produced in ever-increasing volume. 
But, viewed as a procedure, this step in the production of 
building is the outgrowth of engineering foresight and 
modern business management. 

Engineering and business aim severally and jointly 
to reduce all materially productive work to mere mechan- 
ical operations involving a minimum of knowledge and 
skill on the part of workmen. From this common point 
of view the procedure appears both reasonable and logical. 
But this point of view does not cover the fact that the 
modern operation of building, although carried on within 
the machine era, remains very largely a matter of handi- 
craft technique and that handicraft technique cannot be 
detached from the handicraft workmen if they are to do 
the work. 

A theoretical account of the modern industry of build- 
ing would no doubt state that shop drawings are now 
prepared by those who have had the requisite specialized 
experience in fabrication and buildings. Practice, how- 
ever, departs ever more widely from this theory. For the 
draughtsmen who make the shop drawings are rarely 
acquainted with the processes of the shop and the work 
of erection. Such should be the case in the long run 
when we take into account the entire range of facts 
surrounding modern industry. For the aim of the direc- 
tors of modern industry is to reduce to a minimum the 
content of knowledge and skill involved in the day’s 
work from which it follows as a matter of course, and 
unavoidably, that an ever diminishing number (relatively) 
should be found competent to do this work which requires 
handicraft knowledge and skill in the doing. 

But that is not all. These extremely important in- 
struments of service are prepared by sub-contractors and 
material fabricators. It is upon them that the pressure 
of price competition bears most heavily. Conditions in 
the building trades are such that this pressure can not, 
except in small measure, be transferred to the building 
trades workmen. Wage rates, and hence the actual cost 
of doing the materially productive work, are more or 
less fixed and standardized by a range of facts which lie 
outside the price competition which involves sub-contrac- 
tors and material men. So that the pressure of this sys- 
tem is transferred to the field of profits and overhead 
cost. It is largely a matter of overhead costs against 
profits. 

The preparation of shop drawings is treated as an 
item of overhead costs, and hence, under such an arrange- 
ment, it is due to come into the case as work which 
must show causes why it should not be slighted. It is 
in the atmosphere of studied neglect that the shop 
draughtsmen do their work. 

Regardless of the attitude taken by some “subs” and 
material men, who prepare the more adequate shop draw- 
ings, we are due to be confronted with an increasing 


volume of such drawings less adequately prepared. For 
the volume of shop drawings required in the case of a 
given piece of work is a function of the extent to which 
the process of building is subdivided into trades. It is 
also a function of the extent to which production of 
building is carried on under the guidance of engineering 
control and business management. Any “progress” in 
reducing the content of knowledge and skill involved in 
the day’s work of the building trades workmen will op- 
erate to reduce the field from which competent shop 
draughtsmen may be recruited. This larger volume of 
shop drawings should, in the normal course of events, be 
produced under a still more rigorous system of price 
competition which points to an added volume of errors 
to be noted and corrected. For the volume of errors is 
a function of the conditions of price competition and the 
market. 

For the moment, there is not a single factor above the 
horizon to indicate that the volume of shop drawings will 
diminish in the future or that the percentage of errors 
will be reduced. This is stated in full recognition of what 
is being done toward the training of apprentices and 
draughtsmen. ‘These efforts look toward supplying an 
immediate need. They are not to be viewed as counter 
moves against the major strategy of engineering over- 
sight and business management, which is that of reducing 
production to mechanical processes and operations in- 
volving a minimum of knowledge and skill on the part of 
workmen. 

In the degree that engineering and business aims be- 
come effective we shall have to resort to additional de- 
vices of a stop-gap nature to supply—through make-be- 
lieve vocational experiences—apprentices, workmen and 
shop draughtsmen. But it does not follow that, by their 
methods, the need will be supplied. 

It looks as if we were treating symptoms. It may 
be that there is no substitute in the shape of “education” 
that will take the place of experiences in which the out- 
come of thought and action is brought to final test in the 
full glare of reality. Should this turn out to be the 
case then it would follow as a corollary that we cannot 
discover the weakness in the present order of things 
industrial in advance of its failure. 

ae 


Industrial Relations 


There has been considerable newspaper comment dur- 
ing the last month on the quarrel between the bricklayers 
and the plasterers which appears to have started in Florida 
and which has resulted in tying up many important build- 
ings in eastern and middle western cities. Some of the 
notices have been based on inadequate information and 
many have summed up the situation with a diatribe 
against union labor in general and union labor indulging 
in jurisdictional fights in particular. 

To reach a fair conclusion as to the merits of the con- 
troversy appears complicated enough to any one who even 
half tries to get at the facts. Briefly the difficulty seems 
to be this: In a great many communities plasterers and 
bricklayers have always been joined in one union; prob- 
ably the same man frequently worked at both trades 
in the smaller towns. In some of the larger cities they 
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were separately more in demand and formed two distinct 
unions. Fifteen years ago friction occurred in a Con- 
necticut city where local plasterers and masons were 
joined in one union. A contractor brought in a great 
number of New York plasterers to do a fine job— 
plasterers who were members of a separate plasterers 
union. The local masons, plasterers and other trades 
objected and joined in a sympathetic strike against those 
“other-union” plasterers. 

At that time the matter was adjusted through the 
efforts of Otto M. Eidlitz of New York. Each side 
agreed to recognize craftsmen having cards of the other 
union. Later on a supplementary agreement was made 
between the two groups (both of which after 1915 were 
in the Federation of Labor) so that a member of the 
independent plasterers union who stayed more than six 
months in a town in which the plasterers were organized 
with the masons would take out a card in the masons 
union and pay dues to it. Under this arrangement matters 
ran along peacefully for a good many years. 

Within the last year trouble has arisen on account of 
the enormous development of building in Florida. Per- 
haps, too, the great increase in the amount of exterior 
stucco work had something to with it. In that State the 
plasterers were organized in a joint union with the masons, 
tile setters and marble men. The colossal increase in 
building work in Florida within the last few years intro- 
duced a new group of contractors in Florida, namely, 
the big northern and western concerns. These large con- 
cerns finding a shortage of plasterers imported hundreds 
of men mainly from larger cities, men who were already 
members of distinct plasterers unions or were organized 
into a separate plasterers union after arrival in Florida, 
a charter being given to them for this purpose by the 
national plasterers organizations. At or about the same 
time the plasterers withdrew from the agreement which 
had been in operation for 10 or 15 years, basing their 
withdrawal on the abrogation by the bricklayers of one or 
two supplementary clauses affecting the transfer of cards, 
payment of dues as between men from one union, etc. 

All this may sound complex to architects; like a quar- 
rel between two parties who seem to have no considera- 
tion for the public which is the real sufferer. As a matter 
of fact, however, these men are only trying to retain 
each for their own group the ancient privilege to do a 
particular kind of work; much as architects are fighting 
jointly throughout the country against the competition of 
builders service and similar dangers. Those who are 
familiar with the situation know also that the best men 
of the labor world are trying to bring the parties to this 
fight to a truce, pending the adjudication of the rights of 
the case by either the Board of Jurisdictional Awards or 
some other disinterested tribunal. 

The cause of this particular trouble is similar to that 
of many historical labor troubles as early as the 17th 
century—the desire of men of a craft to keep their means 
of livelihood against the competition of another group, 
or of machinery. There was a time in this country when 
men who laid brick also set tile, did cement plaster and 
other kinds of plastering, and even set stone and marble. 
None of these trades by itself was extensive enough to 
employ all of a man’s time. As each of these trades was 
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developed in its refinements they were separated one from 
the other, first in the big cities and only now gradually 
in the smaller communities. It is this process of separa- 
tion which is bound sooner or later to cause trouble. We 
must think out in advance some better way of meeting 
such situations than merely to let them go the way of the 
Lancashire cotton spinners fighting for their right to con- 
tinue to earn starvation wages at their hand looms against 
the inevitable steam driven apparatus. 
Rosert D. Koun, Chairman. 


Zoning 


Out across the marshes the bleak, angular form of the 
elevated “subway” noses its way toward an old Dutch 
town on Long Island. The old town has all but disap- 
peared; but the streets are still bordered with trees and 
planting; great elms line Broadway; everywhere magnifi- 
cent trees—maples, weeping beeches and a few towering 
sentinel-like pines. 

We speak of these magnificent trees: how refreshing; 
how much they offer in contrast to the barren wastes 
of Manhattan. We are interrupted by the roar of the 
motors that pass in endless lines along Broadway; we 
refer to how the streets are soon to be widened; how the 
great trees will give way to wider expanses of paving; 
to the for-sale signs that are now appearing; of the build- 
ing that is to take place. All this is to be deplored. 

All are not of this opinion. The realtor refers to the 
new subway pushing its elevated tracks across the 
marshes; how it will bring hordes and return them daily; 
how land is being bought and sold on speculation; how 
prices are rising; how builders are cutting trees and 
preparing to build. 

And so we come to talk of zoning; how it is that the 
regulations permit the erection of multifamily houses 
where the great weeping beeches stand waiting; how 
business is not permitted and how that is to be viewed as 
a pity. And we speak of how that may be overcome— 
of the Petition that will bring the desired change. 

I am dubious. I would not like to see them cut the 
great elms, the maples, the weeping beeches and the great 
sentinel-like pines. I suggest that they save their trees, 
do their business in the barren marshes. But they say 
I am an idealist—I am against progress. And to make 
plain how silly it is to hold such notions, I am shown a 
petition for the desired change in zoning which had penned 
across its cover “sign and you all get rich.” F. L.A. 


Education 


In the Journat for June, under the subject of Educa- 
tion, was mentioned the gift of 360,000 dollars by the 
Carnegie Foundation to encourage the development of 
instruction in the arts. In this connection the JouRNAL 
inadvertently neglected to announce that of this amount 
5,000 dollars was awarded to the American Institute of 
Architects for the public work of the Committee on 
Education. 

It is announced that Mr. Huger Elliott, Principal of 
the School of the Pennsylvania Museum and of the 
School of Industrial Art, has been appointed director of 
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the educational work of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City. An increasing direct relation- 
ship with the public schools and colleges is sought by 
the Museum in the matter of making the utmost use of 
its facilities available to students. 


New Members Elected 


Kansas Criry: George Ernest V. Blumenauer, Enid, 
Oklahoma; New York: William Edgar Shepherd, Jr. 


Junior Members 


James Albert Britton, Greenfield, Mass.; Marvin 
Eickenroht, Dallas, Texas; James Franklin Johnson, 
Tampa, Florida; Keith G. Reeve, Edwardsport, Indiana. 


News ‘Notes 


PLEASANTS PENNINGTON has opened his new office at 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Henry K. HotsMAN announces the removal of his 
offices to 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Epwin Bonta has removed his offices to the Snow 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Apams & Apams have removed to their new offices, 
701-3 Builders Exchange Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


Nicuotas W. Hausman, formerly of Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., has removed to 590 Fulton Street, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Bryan & Suarp have opened new offices in the Dallas 
Athletic Club Building, Dallas, Texas. 


The G. W. Huntington Architect Co. announces the 
removal of its offices to the Insurance Building, 14th and 
Champa Streets, Denver, Colo. 


Tue partnership of McLanahan & Bencker was ter- 
minated 31 May. M. Hawley McLanahan and Ralph 
B. Bencker will continue the practice of architecture in- 
dividually at their present offices, 1418 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tuomas S. McLAvucHLtn announces his association 
with Roswell E. Pfohl, formerly chief engineer of Moran, 
Maurice & Proctor, New York City. Under the name 
of Pfohl & McLaughlin, architects and engineers, they 
have opened offices in the Walbridge Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Tue dissolution of the firm of Meyers & Coffin is 
announced. Clarence T. Meyers will continue his prac- 
tice at the old address, 412 Pennway Building, Indi- 
anapolis, while Kenneth D. Coffin has removed to 424 
Board of Trade Building. 


From Our Book Shelf 
A Layman’s Viewpoint 
Fortunately, by accident, I am able to record a lay- 


man’s point of view on a book that was evidently largely 
destined for his use. Turning the pages, he asked me to 


pick out the best house in the book. I answered that his 
request was too general. That before one could choose 
any type of house and call it best, one must know some- 
thing of who is to live in it. “It’s for myself,” came the 
answer, so I picked out a house. “Good,” said he, “it’s 
the very one I like best. But what style do you call it?” 
I was in no mood to go further so I answered that I' 
thought it a type of English country house. Then we 
fell into a discussion of his lot, and of the style of land- 
scaping that a house of that type would require, and all 
of his questions were keen, his thoughts about a house 
well matured, his knowledge of details unusually good. 
But he was much discomfited to be unable to give a 
definite stylistic name to the very excellent kind of house 
before him. So I wondered if that was still an American 
obsession, and if so, is it not due to the publishers of 
magazines who use the stylistic terms with such conceit? 
Yes, the very book in question was full of names of styles 
and asinine variations of styles. Many of the houses 
were good. Some were most excellent. Yet they have 
to be offered as styles. That’s a pity, for it leads no- 
where except to stifle judgment, exactly as in the case 
of my friend. Yes, it’s a very great pity indeed, for my 
friend will insist upon finding a style name for his house, 
if he builds it, for all the neighbors will be unable ro 
judge it unless that is first told them. It isn’t the great- 
est drawback to an intelligent appreciation of architec- 
ture, but it is a heavy one. S. I. R. 


St. Paul’s 


According to very recent press despatches, the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s have decided to attempt to 
cure the structural defect of the supporting piers of the 
historic edifice by grouting. It might therefore be con- 
cluded that Mr. Barman had written his little book? 
in vain, for he makes out a strong case against pouring 
fluid cement into the rubble mixture without shoring to 
ease the weight on the temporarily softened mass, and 
without first washing the grout to eliminate dust and 
dirt in order that the cement may have a secure adhesion. 
And even though these precautions be taken, Mr. Barman 
inclines to doubt the efficacy of thus attempting to 
remedy the structural defect inherent in Wren’s design. 

In order to open up passages through the aisles, sec- 
tions of the four great piers originally designed were 
sliced off either side. Thus eight smaller piers, not 
solid, but with a rubble core, were interposed and left 
to carry the enormous weight. Yet the dome does not 
rest solidly on them. The edges of the eight small piers 
are what carry the weight. Experts have, of course, con- 
tended in both directions. New piers were said to be the 
only possible way of saving the structure. Others said 
that grouting, as a means of solidifying the now loose 
rubble, would do it. The reader, digesting Mr. Bar- 
man’s very dispassionate presentation of all the factors, 
will weigh them for himself. What a pity it seems that 


1 House and Garden’s Second Book of Houses. Edited by 
Richardson Wright. Conde Nast Publications, New York City. 


*The Danger to St. Paul’s. By Christian Barman. Jonathan 
Cape, London. 1925. 
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all through the history of St. Paul’s it seems to have 
been always a question of how to make good a pre- 
ceding error! 

Mr. Barman tells a very interesting story and traces 
the whole structural difficulty to its source. The picture 
of Wren, at the mercy of ecclesiastical meddlers, makes 
one sorry for him, and so sorry that it seems not hard to 
forgive him for going on with a design which he must 
have gravely misdoubted. But every architect who cares 
for architecture will find this little book worth reading, 
for it sheds much light in dark places. It is the story 
of an ancient building, well told, and exhibiting the fruit 
of long and careful study. Yet it reads like a fascinating 
romance. Cc. H. W. 


Italian Terra Cotta 


A book just published by the National Terra Cotta 
Society is very much more than the advertising me- 
dium such volumes have a tendency to become. Mr. A. 
F. Adams has gathered an unusually interesting group of 
photographs of work of the Early Renaissance in Italy 
which, although in a large measure well known to the 
average architect, are entertaining as a collection and 
stimulating through their careful selection. 

In spite of the obvious interest of such work, the fact 
becomes clear that these very details have become part of 
our classic tradition and as such are accepted without 
particular consideration of the mentality of their de- 
signers. After all, these charming decorative motives 
were the flower of a period in which decoration was 
apparently a joyous and carefree expression guided only 
by good taste and the necessities of the design itself. It 
is impossible to conceive of any formulated theory guiding 
these men or of any deep reasoning on their part regard- 
ing precedence or lack of it. The flexibility of the me- 
dium today is even greater than in the period of the 
Renaissance. The purely mechanical advantages, as Mr. 
Adams points out, of size of block, color, etc., are ours. 

It would be interesting, indeed, if the publication of a 
book of this type had the result of forcibly reminding its 
public that modern design is not entirely hopeless in spite 
of our apparent reliance on a conglomerate past. One 
glimpse into the enthusiasm and sparkle of the very men 
who modelled and drew these forms must be sufficient to 
prove that given the problem, the requisite is something 
similar in spontaneity to that which characterized the 
Renaissance and intelligence to determine the scale, color 
and form best adapted to the particular decorative ele- 
ment under consideration. 

The publishers of the book are to be congratulated for 
permitting the profession to obtain excellent documents at 
a reasonable price. The profession in its turn may or 
may not learn an important lesson. 


Ety J. Kaun. 


Lessons from Spain 


The day will surely come, indeed it is rapidly approach- 
ing, when the architect’s library of documents will be 
complete. Monographs on all the styles of all the ages 
throughout all the world will line his shelves; and his 


1 Terra Cotta of the Italian Renaissance. 
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sophistication, however confused, may be regarded as an 
accomplished fact. Meanwhile whatever our reactions 
toward the great debate over Precedent, which will never 
die, can we not all agree that out of the welter of 
experiment and whimsical eclecticism through which we 
are passing, a surer, finer, cleaner taste will eventually 
emerge. As our preoccupation with the past becomes 
more and more analytical, gradually we shall begin to 
divine the bare bones under the flesh, as we are slowly 
learning to control our sentimental admiration for the 
adventitious garments of variously embroidered detail. 
Study of the nude is quite as important for the architect 
as for the painter. 

There is a simplicity, an austerity, a chastity about the 
Romanesque masterpieces of Spain from which we may 
draw much refreshment; and the Pencil Points Press has 
done well to issue this reprint of one hundred plates from 
Monumentos Arquitectonicos de Espana.1 The original 
work is little known, having despite, or perhaps because 
of the grandiose scale on which it was conceived, like so 
many other Spanish obras, never been completed. Many 
of the monuments themselves have been overlooked; but 
every traveler in Spain must be charmed by glimpses of 
those churches which the Spaniards call Latino Bizantino, 
Bizantino Romanico, or Romanico, but which we classify 
under the general term Romanesque. 

Professor Van Pelt in the illuminating introduction 
which precedes the plates tersely epitomizes the historic 
background of Hispanic Romanesque Architecture, and 
sketches the conditions which brought forth these wit- 
nesses to the zeal, the faith and hardihood of the Spanish 
genius in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
modesty and restraint of the style has perhaps contributed 
to its neglect, though Richardson studied these buildings 
and felt the dignity and force of their simple masses. 
His efforts to transplant the style were thwarted by the 
exuberance of his temperament and by the superficiality 
of his imitators and in the reaction which followed this 
“beautiful recluse” (the phrase is Professor Van Pelt’s) 
were forgotten. Now, however, there are signs of a 
renewed appreciation of the vigor and gravity of these 
round arched Romanesque monuments with their sparse 
decoration, strong and dignified in their candid nudity. 

We need not copy them, nor even parts of them, but 
if we can emulate the naive honesty, the straight thinking 
and the rugged force which fashioned them we may well 
acknowledge our debt to their creators. The range of 
these plates is not wide for the story of the Spanish 
Romanesque is soon told. It was strong and military 
and masculine. Walls of amazing thickness splayed 
inward to slot-like windows which lighted the interiors 
with that just moderation which the Spaniard always 
sought. Of sculpture there was much less than in French 
or Italian work, nothing like the porch or cloisters of 
St. Trophime or some of the Italian facades. The clois- 
ters, where there were cloisters, weré generally on the 
outside and were merely open galleries or loggias as at 
San Martin, San Millan and so many other churches in 
Segovia or at San Vicente in Avila. The little churches 


1 Masterpieces of Spanish Architecture. 
Press, New York, 1925. 
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or chapels near Oviedo in the north and San Pedro y San 
Pablo at Barcelona were the earliest to be built. Occa- 
sionally as in the chapel of San Juan (Bajios) near 
Palencia, or San Salvador de Valdedios the horseshoe 
arch appears, while at Salamanca and elsewhere pointed 
arches and vaulting proclaim the advance of the Gothic 
impulse. The plates themselves are excellently clear, 
and in addition to facades, sections and plans there are 
many details of portals, windows, capitals, corbels, bases, 
tablets and some fragments from the early Roman settle- 
ments at Italica and Merida. The beautiful tower of 
San Esteban at Segovia is missing, but it collapsed some 
years ago and its restoration is only now about complete. 
We miss too the lovely church of San Vicente at Avila 
and the Cathedral of Tarragona, parts of which are 
Romanesque in detail. But San Millan, San Lorenzo, 
San Martin at Segovia, San Pedro at Avila, San Salvador 
de Valedios, the old Cathedral at Salamanca and many 
others are all here. 

The book may properly be called Masterpieces of 
Spanish Architecture, for of all that one sees in Spain 
these small Romanesque buildings seem most complete 
and perfect. Moorish art is alien and the great Gothic 
Cathedrals only a little less so despite the stamp of 
nationality which the Spaniard undoubtedly gave them. 
The Renaissance work is Renaissance work and therefore 
self-conscious and sometimes pedantic; but these Roman- 
esque relics have a probity, a sincerity and a simplicity 
which are of the very soul of Spain. 

Louis La BEAUME. 


Polychrome 


Color is a difficult subject to the architect. Color as 
such is apt to suggest something very different from the 
possibilities of the materials usually employed by archi- 
tects. “Color” is so associated with paint that color in 
architecture and color in sculpture are usually misnomers. 

The architect’s palette consists of the usual building 
materials selected for their texture or tone values with 
the addition of richer materials, such as marbles and 
metals. Within this limited field the architect must 
compose. He has, it is true, a certain freedom in 
colored paints applied to woodwork, but these are so fugi- 
tive and so liable to change that reliance upon their per- 
manent value is often fictitious. 

Color in Building, under the scope of the present title, 
is exclusively external. No building of any dimensions 
can conceivably be all color; the necessity of color contrast 
within the mass itself will dictate that the greater part 
of the surface be a foil to the richer parts and so obtain 
life and effect. 

This concentration in design in a building means at 
once that the richer portions may be a different or more 
valuable material and so the field opens for what one 
might term exotic effects. In the use of colored terra 
cotta, perhaps more so than in any other way, color (and 
by color I mean here color in the painter’s sense) can be 
employed. 

This volume? deals with the orthodox or historical 





1 Color in Architecture. 


é By F. S. Laurence. 
Cotta Society. 
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types of color as applied to buildings by reason of their 
materials, or in this case more specifically applied “terra 
cotta.” Undoubtedly, the weathering qualities of this 
material and its adaptability to modern uses renders it a 
never-failing medium, and its employment is so simple 
that most architects have many opportunities for its 
employment. 

The book is well written in a somewhat complicated, 
sonorous language, which sounds monotonous and stilted 
to English ears, and the author could have reduced his 
arguments to simpler terms without being any the less 
precise; his arguments are, however, sound, and cover 
the subject with remarkable thoroughness. The book 
offers a very useful selection of illustrations of master- 
pieces, for the most part Italian, with sufficient colored 
plates of modern suggestions to form a stimulus to a 
wider application of colored materials in architecture. 

Color harmonies, contrasts and discords, are difficult 
to explain in words. The actual “shade” plays so 
important a part in the scheme of coloring that anything 
less than ocular demonstration is almost valueless. For 
this reason the colored plates are valuable aids to the 
proper appreciation of the subject, but they fail in being 
largely three-color blocks of complete buildings. Whereas 
the color value may be, in many cases, very different, if 
divorced from the light and shade and “effects” of pre- 
sentation, in this respect the reproductions of old litho- 
graphic plates from Gruner are much superior. 

The Discovery of Lithography.—The publication in the 
’60’s and ’70’s of these books on color (Owen Jones, 
Racinet, Gruner, etc.) which, together with the remarka- 
ble work executed by Doulton and Minton for the 
Great Exhibition of 1871, stimulated an activity in terra 
cotta and tiles which in its way was as remarkable as 
any art survival in history. Alfred Stevens, amongst 
others, worked in terra cotta and many of the best artists 
of the period, Burne Jones, Leighton and others designed 
tiles. The Albert Hall and Science Buildings in Ken- 
sington possess details in unglazed or semi-glazed terra 
cotta which have rarely been equalled. Unfortunately, 
the later work by Waterhouse killed what art remained 
in the movement. 

It is interesting to see in America a period of “terra 
cotta” which is certainly well designed and beautifully 
executed, even an improvement on the English 1860-70 
work and superior to any work of its kind of the present 
generation in England. 

Rosert ATKINSON. 


Gothic Ornament 


Mr. Kuehny’s publication’ seems to be a Dutch reprint 
of Pugin’s lithographic sketches of Gothic ornaments. 
The reproductions are of good quality for a reprint, but 
the material is probably the least useful of Pugin’s con- 
tributions to the record of Gothic and, in these days of 
cheap and plentiful photography from actual examples, 
sketches of ornament must take at least second place as 
working documents for the designer. BB ' 5.-de 


“1 Gothic Ornaments. 


By Augustus Pugin. 
land, Ohio. 


C. W. Kuehny, Clevg- 
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Masters of Architecture 


The fifth volume’ in the series of Masters of Archi- 
tecture is on John Francis Bentley, and the extremely 
appreciative article is by W. W. Scott-Moncrieff. Bentley 
was born in 1839, and starting as an articled clerk in a 
building concern, he was very shortly allowed to follow 
his natural desires, and entered the office of Henry Clut- 
ton as an improver. This was in the 50’s, that terrible 
period, dominated by the German Prince Consort and 
the more German Baron Stockmar. That Bentley should 
have been able to make any stand against such influences 
is greatly to his credit. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff places him 
with Morris, Shaw, Stevens, and de Morgan, and he 
might well have enlarged this with Burne Jones, Bodley, 
Garner, and others of that vital English group. That 
Bentley distinguished himself in his day and generation, 
and that he accomplished great things for the time iu 
which he lived is hardly grounds for the unbounded ad- 
miration accorded him by Scott-Moncrieff. His great 
life work, Westminster Cathedral, is neither St. Marks 
nor San Sophia, nor is it the beautiful mass and detail 
of the great Lombard monuments of North Italy. It is 
restless in composition, and for all the claim that “it is 
a real building—a real growth”— it is nevertheless over- 
loaded with features that play no part in the structural 
problem, and it is hardly praise to say that he made 
no use of modern methods of construction—“there is 
practically no construction iron in it’; and it is certainly 
unfair to say “it is not a box of tricks,” as if all modern 
steel frame structures were that. 

This, however, is an English point of view. The cathe- 
dral is a noble experiment, quite out of place in Eng- 
land, even in cosmopolitan London, but it has a certain 
impressiveness on account of its scale. The interior 
has the simple grandeur of the Roman baths and one 
wonders whether it will gain or lose when the rough brick 
is encased with marble and mosaic, and enriched with 
carving. Certainly the baldachino over the high altar 
and the crude stations of the cross add nothing to its 
sombre beauty. 

In Gothic Bentley was never quite at home. He was 
not so utterly hopeless as Street, whose law-courts are 
exceeded only by the Albert Memorial, but he is not at 
all in the same class with Bodley, notwithstanding M-. 
Scott-Moncrieff’s placing him above him. 

The front of Beaumont College is even more restless 
than the cathedral and might well be a Dutch exposition 
building, but other parts of it, the side entrance and the 
exterior of the Chapel, are quite beautiful and recall the 
more beautiful Holy Trinity, Sloane Square, of Sedding: 
The interiors are not so good and the entrance hall is 
positively ugly detail. Corpus Christi is not as good as 
the Beaumont College and the interior is dry and unin- 
teresting. 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff is a clear thinker and his diatribe 
against “Commercialitis” is a vigorous and sound protest 
against the growing evil of the age. If the Americans have 
caught this disease from the old world it has truly gone 
back to England with redoubled virulence, for today 


1 John Francis Bentley. Of the series Masters of Architecture. By 


W. W. Scott-Moncrieff. Scribner’s. 
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American architecture is far more sober, restrained 
and beautiful than English work. One notes with satis- 
faction the warning to our Western assurance of being 
wholly right. “The blind belief in so-called Science, 
which in its essence is nothing more than an attempt to 
explain the universe in terms of the five senses, will be 
shaken, and beholding the calm and philosophic dignity 
which the East has maintained in all this medley and 
scramble, the Western World may yet come to its senses 
before it is too late.” This is sound common-sense. 

Bentley was one of a very notable and noble group of 
artists who have received too little recognition either in 
their own country or here. “In effect he and his few dis- 
tinguished contemporaries have just succeeded in breath- 
ing life into the corpse and so keeping it warm. If a day 
of resurrection should ever dawn, and if the crown of 
thorns should ever burst into flower, men perhaps will ct 
least know the names of the long line of immortals who, 
in mortality, have lived and fought for beauty.” 


R. Cuipston Srureis. 


Things Mathematical 


For several months we have tried to summon the 
courage to read this formidable looking pamphlet in 
order to comply with the editor’s request to review it. 
The foregoing statement alone might suffice as the 
review. 

It is difficult to associate a subtle thing of beauty 
like a perfect entasis with the dryness of an involved 
formula of a mathematical curve despite one’s sincere 
admiration for the beauties of mathematics, yet here are 
thirty-two large pages overflowing with formulae and 
their corresponding curves, forming the report of analyses 
by measurement and calculation of the entases of eight 
well-known examples of Roman columns, to ascertain 
whether these entases be elliptical, parabolic, hyperbolic, 
chinchoid, vertical projections of a helix, or combinations 
of any of these, and how to reconstruct them graphically. 

The analyses were made and reported with the most 
painstaking care by Mr. Gorham P. Stevens, and if it 
is true, as Carlyle said, that “Genius is the infinite 
capacity for taking pains,” then we must without ques- 
tion vote Mr. Stevens a genius and a worthy successor 
to Penrose. 

Mathematics is rather unpalatable for many, possibly 
most architectural draftsmen, so such problems as Mr. 
DeWitt C. Pond has chosen for use in his little book? 
have been not only sugar-coated but floated in syrup. 
The choice of problems is rather a spotty one and from 
our experience not particularly representative. It is true, 
however, that the mathematical manipulations needed by 
the draftsman are based on a very few principles which 
when thoroughly learned can be built upon to solve almost 
all of his problems and for the purpose of learning these 
few basic principles, Mr. Pond’s choice of problems is 
perhaps as good as another. Certainly his explanations 


2The Entasis of Roman Columns. 
extract from the 
Volume IV, 1924. 

2 Drafting Room Mathematics. 
ner’s Sons, New Yor! 


By Gorham P. Stevens. An 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
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FROM OUR BOOK SHELF 


are primary and lucid, which is commendable. The book 
contains a particularly lucid primer on the use of the 
slide rule. 

No draftsman can afford to be without at least the 
mathematical knowledge imparted by Mr. Pond’s book 
and he can gather that little knowledge in quite the least 
painful way from this little book. 

The American way of learning projective drawing,— 
Shades and Shadows and Perspective—by doing it first 
and then analysing it rather than by way of its theoreti- 
cal basis, Descriptive Geometry, must seem rather 
strange and irritating to the careful teacher and student, 
yet it conforms to modern teaching practice, and after a 
few years of it the draftsman does learn a great deal of 
Descriptive Geometry quite unconsciously and quite 
painlessly. 

The method is akin to that of the small boy’s learning 
the dreaded theory of percentage with speed and en- 
thusiasm through the calculation of his baseball team’s 
league standing. 

Let us not forget, though, that Descriptive Geometry is 
the mother of all projective drawing and its study is 
most worth while for the architect or draftsman who 
must present his dreams graphically in order to have 
them realized, and whose drawing is applied Descriptive 
Geometry. 

For him who takes his learning straight, neither choco- 
late coated nor diluted, Prof. N. C. Curtis has written 
an admirable little book, handling his subject of Descrip- 
tive Geometry and its major applications with sympathy 
and thoroughness and not getting beyond the necessary 
elements. 

The book is quite evidently not intended for more 
than a complete introduction, but is all the architect 
needs in his practice or as a thorough foundation for 
what further study in graphics he may wish to follow. 

For him who wishes to reason his problems in Perspec- 
tive or Shades and Shadows and other projective drawing 
synthetically rather than analytically, from theory out- 
ward rather than from observation inward, Prof. Curtis’ 
book shows the road and leads a considerable distance. 

B.'s te 
Eighteenth Century 


In this age of boiled-down facts for quick consumption, 
the little book? brought back from the early XVIIIth 
Century by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, of London, 
should find a ready sale. It is a reprint of James Gibbs’ 
Rules for Drawing the Several Parts of Architecture— 
all of them, mind you. How wonderful it is to realize 
that there are rules for all the several parts, and that 
they can all be found in a book that will fit the pocket 
fo the subway voyageur. 

But, as we ponder this discovery, it is really a bit sad to 
have it suddenly rubbed into us that these trifling mat- 
ters were already well known in the eighteenth century, 
and have only just been brought again to light. 

And to rub it in a little deeper, good brother Gibbs, 


1 Elements of Graphics. 


By Nathaniel Cortlandt Curtis. J. H. 
Jansen, Cleveland. 
2 Rules for Drawing the Several Parts of Architecture. By James 


Gibbs. Reprinted at small scale by Messrs Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, with the codperation of the Society of Architects. 


with a wonderful pre-knowledge if the traits and ten- 
dencies that the twentieth century was to develop, worked 
out the several parts “in a more exact and easy manner, 
by which all fractions are avoided,” so that one may 
now—with this little book in the other hip pocket—be a 
Compleat Archy-teck without even bothering to learn 
arithmetic. 

To come back to Earth, however, the little book above 
referred to is a miniature reprint of James Gibbs’ book 
published in 1732—and while its real usefulness is very 
questionable to us, it is interesting as a record, and well 
made as a book. There are so many much more com- 
plete books on the “Orders” that one knows so well and 
used so often once upon a time (even in spite of the frac- 
tions), that even a great regard for most things the 
English do, and a great respect for all echoes of a cul- 
tured PAST that we may, alas, never see again, cannot 
bring us to recommend the purchase of this little book by 
anyone than a collector, or possibly a “detail student” of 
the period in which Gibbs worked. 


Harry F. CUNNINGHAM. 


Gardening 


A Garden Book for Autumn and Winter, by Charles 
Downing Lay, is a book that will be useful to the lay- 
man, and enable him to better appreciate landscape design. 
Mr. Lay points out that a park or garden to be really 
beautiful must be in harmony with its surroundings, 
and should be more than a collection of trees and flowers, 
and if properly designed it can be as beautiful in winter 
as in summer. 

That the rugged beauty of the deciduous tree is only 
apparent in winter will be a new idea to many, but all 
lovers of natural beauty will agree that the luxurious 
summer foliage of our northern trees and shrubs usually 
hides the structural beauty of the trunks and branches. 

The lists of trees and shrubs for autumn coloring 
is quite complete, especially that of the crataegus, which 
Mr. Lay recommends for its berries, a plantation of 
which if carefully selected will carry color well into the 
winter. 

The list of trees, shrubs and plants is the result of 
many years of observation and will be helpful to all 
garden and park designers. 

CLARENCE Fow er. 


French Vernacular 


The authors say in their Foreword’ that the purpose 
of the book is to present types of French provincial 
architecture suitable for American readers. Happening 
for the moment to be one of this group, I find myself 
inquiring what that especial interest might be. The 
illustrations are as charming as the letter press is brief. 

But would I, as an American, wish to use the motives 
and details of any of the buildings presented to my view? 
I think not, and I so think because I am a devoted lover 
of the French vernacular. 1 have lived with it and know 





1 French Provincial Architecture. 
drawings and 94 illustrations. 
Henry Oothout Milliken. 


With 40 plates of measured 
By Philip Lippincott Goodwin and 
Scribners, New York, 1925. 
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it well. But it is precisely because it seems to me that 
true vernacular alone answers, in any land, that I dismiss 
the thought of trying to borrow from the French what 
I cannot see to be applicable. But I am but one reader. 
There will be many others, of many kinds, for the book 
is a most excellent piece of work. It reveals a painstak- 
ing and scholarly study. Of the ninety-four illustrations 
I can scarcely pick out one that does not interest me. 
For through all of the buildings I seem to sense the flow 
of a life with a wholesome cultural background. It 
matters not whether it be a chateau or a group of farm- 
buildings. I even dismiss the memory of the French Rev- 
olution from my mind, as well as the horrors that gave 
it birth, May it not have been the thirst for culture 
that was one of the moving forces that lay behind it? 

But it will be hard for any reader to lay the book 
down without thinking deeply of the sheer beauty of 
the architecture that “belongs” in its setting, for “belong” 
is a very old word in certain parts of England and is 
used precisely in that sense. It means all it says, and 
that is the full measure of any architecture. This the 
authors have felt in their very bones, I would say, and 
ultimately this is the philosophy that will give us our 
true architecture in the United States. Buildings must 
“belong.” And it is just that kind of buildings that will be 
found in this new book, only they belong where they are 
and not elsewhere. Many have essayed such a gathering 
and presentation before. No one has done it better. 

a 4.2, 


Obituary 


Donn Barber, F.A.I.A. 


Elected to Associate Membership in the Institute in 1907 
Elected to Fellowship in 1915 
Died at New York City, 29 May, 1925 


Donn Barber was born in Washington, D. C., 19 
October, 1871. He was graduated from Yale in the class 
of 1893 and from the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris in 
1898. He became president of the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects in 1910, and at the time of his death was pres- 
ident of the Architectural League of New York and a 
member of the New York State Board of Examination 
and Registration of Architects. 

This is the brief chronology of Donn Barber’s profes- 
sional career. His important work is well known, has 
been widely published in professional journals and else- 
where, and is a serious contribution to that movement 
in American architecture, based on classic tradition, which 
is still under way and with which we, his contemporaries, 
are too intimately associated to be able to express 
judgment. One element of Donn Barber’s work in the 
profession, however, we now can and should appraise. 
From the moment of his return to New York after leav- 
ing the Beaux Arts he interested himself in the work 
of the Society founded by those who had benefited from 
the training in Paris. He devoted himself for years to 


an atelier and gave of his time and money in an effort 
to pass on to others that method of study which is the 
most precious thing that an American student can gain 
from the Ecole. 


Donn Barber’s devotion to this work 
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was sincere and the results valuable. Part and parcel 
of that same interest he evinced in his work in other archi- 
tectural societies and in the Registration Board. One 
of his associates in this Board said of him, “he was a 
splendid member of the Board, his attitude helped every 
boy who came before us.” His last effort for the Insti- 
tute is well known to those who attended the recent Con- 
vention in New York.. He had given endless time in 
preparing for the Convention as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. Unfortunately his last illness 
kept him from attending all but for a few brief minutes 
of the luncheon meeting on 24 April, when his cheery 
greetings moved the assemblage into paying a spontaneous 
tribute to his pluck. 

To those who knew Donn Barber but slightly or only 
by name, it seems right to say that while he took his 
work most seriously he had an irresistible sense of fun 
and heartiness of manner in attacking a subject that never 
failed to cheer up any meeting and enlighten the subject 
by reason of his saving grace of humor. Some of us 
like to remember him that way; by the verve with which 
he took hold of a topic and always with a twinkle in 
his eye. The writer of this brief note likes to remember 
one afternoon in September of last year when he spent 
two delightful hours with Donn Barber in Paris in com- 
pany with that old friend of many American architects, 
Madame Roux. The members of the New York Cuap- 
TER will remember his delicious little speech at a Chapter 
dinner at the Shelton in December of last year, when 
he said, “as I sat here and listened to all the well-deserved 
compliments handed to Mr. Harmon, architect of this 
beautiful building, by every one of the speakers this evea- 
ing, I asked myself why I, who have done all sorts of 
big buildings, have never received a word of praise from 
another architect about anything I have done, and I 
have been wondering whether my work was so gol darned 
rotten not even to deserve a postal card.” 

Again, others will remember his reply to the Chair- 
man when asked what were the qualifications that justify 
a man in entering the architectural profession; did he 
himself have those qualities and why had he entered the 
profession? Donn Barber said that he did not know 
why he had entered the profession. He sometimes 
thought he went into it a good deal in the same way that 
an English friend of his got into a mess of another kind. 
“T met him in London shortly after the war,” said Donn, 
“and noticed that he had a great scar across his face. 
I told him I was glad he had finished his services at the 
front with nothing more serious than that scar. My 
English friend replied that he had not received the wound 
at the front, but that that scar was the mark of his cele- 
bration of armistice-day in London. ‘I got that wound,’ 
my friend said, ‘by jumping through a plate glass window.’ 
I asked him why he had done that and he said: ‘I was 
going along the Strand celebrating and everybody was 
doing wild things, and I was kind of lit up and I saw 
the plate glass window and I thought it was a damn 
good idea!’” 

It seems perfectly proper to mention incidents like 
this in recalling the career of our departed associate. For 
a man who could see his own relation to the things he 
otherwise took so seriously in that way, what can we 











OBITUARY 


say that is better than this: That he had high ideals 
with regard to the value of his profession in advancing 
the public good; that he was a loyal comrade and helpful, 
particularly to the younger men who were entering his 
profession; and above all that he was a cheerful soul, 
friendly to everyone and enemy to none. 

R. D. K. 


Charles Sidney Haire 
Elected to the Institute in 1921 
Died at Olympia, Washington, 3 February, 1925 


While returning to his home in Helena from a visit 
to California, Mr. Charles §. Haire died suddenly at 
Olympia, Washington. 

The Montana Cuapter of the Institute and the 
Montana Association of Architects, in the death of Mr. 
Charles Sidney Haire, have suffered the loss of one of 
the older architects who, coming into a new country, 
labored and battled as a pioneer for the recognition of 
his profession. In the settlement and growth of the new 
State of Montana, his was the leading spirit in the 
advancement of architecture, and he possesses the honor 
of having designed many of her best buildings. 

Charles S. Haire was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, 
4 June, 1857, and attended the Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, being graduated in 1876. The family of his 
father was of old Virginia stock, who removed to Ohio 
in 1796. The people of his mother, Catherine Porter 
Haire, were of Pennsylvania colonial blood. After leav- 
ing high school, he taught for three years in Hamilton 
County. He was mastering his profession meanwhile, 
and worked at drafting in Ohio from 1879 to 1886, when 
he took a position in Pocatello, Idaho, as draftsman for 
the Union Pacific. 

In 1887, he took a similar position in Butte, Montana, 
with the Great Northern. In 1893 he removed to 
Helena where he established his home and practice, and 
was active to the time of his death. 

He is survived by his wife, formerly Miss Frances 
A. Corwin, a native of Ohio, and one son, Tom C. Haire, 
who has followed his father’s profession and is a mem- 
ber of the Institute. 

In 1906, Mr. Haire entered into partnership with John 
G. Link, also a pioneer architect of the State, under the 
firm name of Link & Haire, for the practice of archi- 
tecture, with offices in Butte, Helena, Billings, Missoula 
and Lewistown. It was in these offices that many of the 
younger architects of the state received their training, 
and he was an inspiring teacher to those draftsmen who 
were privileged to work and study under his direction. 

It is only necessary to consider the many outstanding 
buildings done by Mr. Haire to realize how successful 
he was as an architect. He was a devoted student and 
of all his work, his last, the Montana Life Building at 
Helena, Montana, was his best. 

He traveled extensively and was a man of high ideals, 
strict integrity, and a most successful man of affairs; a 
big hearted and lovable companion, modest and sincere. 

The profession feels that a distinct loss has been 
incurred by his death. 

W. R. Pew, 
Frep F. WILLson. 


James R. Walsh 


Elected to the Institute in 1901 
Died at Jacksonville, Fla., 12 November, 1924 


Mr. Walsh had been a resident of Jacksonville for 
about thirty years, coming from New York State. He 
had been engaged in the practice of architecture for twenty 
years, specializing in heavy construction work of a com- 
mercial character. He had also designed the Elks’ Club, 
two churches and a number of residences in Jacksonville. 


Edward John Wood 


Elected to the Institute in 1922 
Died at Clarksburg, W. Va., 21 May, 1925 


Edward John Wood, in continuous practice in Clarks- 
burg for twenty-five years, was the son of James Alexan- 
der and Margaret Ann (Pritchard) Wood, and was born 
on a farm near Clarksburg on 28 August, 1863. He 
attended the country schools and at fourteen was appren- 
ticed as a blacksmith. Previous to 1900 he entered the 
office of M. F. Giesey and Fred F. Faris, architects, 
Wheeling, where he made rapid progress and laid the 
foundation for the successful practice he later built for 
himself in Clarksburg. 

Mr. Wood has left many excellent buildings to his 
credit throughout northern West Virginia, including 
schools, college buildings, office buildings, residences, clubs, 
and the many other types incidental to a general practice. 
He was a kindly disposed, warm hearted gentleman, un- 
usually interested in civic affairs to which he gave much 
time and effort. He was a charter member of the West 
Virginia Society of Architects, of the West Vircinia 
Cuapter of the Institute, and was active in securing the 
passage of a registration law in West Virginia several 
years ago. It was his constant effort to maintain the 
highest standards in his relations with clients, contrac- 
tors, and other architects, and his efforts were a con- 
tributing factor towards the improvement of recent years 
in standards throughout northern West Virginia. 

. 


Louis L. Long 


Elected to the Institute in 1916 
Died at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 20 May, 1925 


To the architects of Minnesota Louis L. Long was a 
colleague of high ideals and of genial and friendly per- 
sonality. Through his wide contact and high standing 
with the active men of this community he rendered con- 
spicuous service in the advancement of the practice of 
architecture, both by dignifying the position of the archi- 


‘tect and by exemplifying high professional standards of 


architectural service. As a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Minnesota Cuaprer, he was helpful 
through his logical reasoning and sane advice, based upon 
long experience and tempered by an unbiased friendly 
attitude toward his fellow practitioners. In his death the 
Minnesota CHapter, the profession of architecture at 
large, and the community have suffered a real and per- 
manent loss. 
Freperick M. Mann. 
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The Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles—XI 


, | \HE HOSPITAL is the field of battle wherein 
no less important a fight is waged than that 
for human life. The exactness of its machinery 

and the efficiency of its operations define the success 
of its benefit to mankind. And so the planning of a 
modern hospital becomes an important as well as a 
highly specialized commission for the architect. He 
knows the problem of the school, the church, the 
theatre and the office building, but seldom as an indiv- 
idual has he the intimate knowledge of the many func- 
tions of such an institution. 

This very dependence upon accumulated and techni- 
cal knowledge in the design of a hospital has forged 
one more link in the rapidly growing chain of unique 
service which is given by the Allied Architects Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles. Last year the County of Los 
Angeles entered into a Contract with the Association 
for the designing and supervision of a fifteen hundred 
bed Acute General Hospital. During the first stages 
of the development of this problem the general require- 
ments and the acquisition of additional property were 
under consideration, for which a Committee of six 
members of the Association known as the Jury of 
Survey for the Los Angeles General Hospital was ap- 
pointed to collect and study data and submit a report. 
During this period of many meetings, officials of the 
County, doctors and specialists in -hospital planning 
and management were constantly in attendance. Mr. 
F. E. Chapman, Director of the Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal, Cleveland, and Dr. R. G. Brodrick of the 
Alameda County Hospital, Oakland, California, were 
consulted with a view to determining the major issues 
involved. Many charts, many diagrams and many 
reports resulted in a set of drawings which graphically 
expressed the requirements in general terms. To the 
original Jury of Survey, other members were added as 
the study became more complicated and the fund of 
data and information increased. 

On 20 February, 1925, a Special Meeting was called 
and accompanying the invitation to this meeting was a 
program supplying sufficient information to enable the 
members to submit their ideas. At this first general 
meeting there were thirty members and six doctors 
present with many guests, including officials of the 
County. Eleven sketches with details of requirements 
as well as many descriptive charts and diagrams were 
hung for the inspection and criticism of all. The 
discussion centered on typical ward planning, communi- 
cations and inter-relation of important elements. By 
thir means false assumptions were eliminated and 


opinion on important principles was crystallized. Fur- 
ther study of these plans was required and two weeks 
later the second meeting was called, attended by 
twenty-six members, six doctors and guests interested 
in the problem. Variations of the original drawings 
were considered and special emphasis was given to the 
type of building required, its orientation and height. 
Again on 30 March, a meeting was called and attended 
by thirty-four members and the doctors and guests who 
had followed this problem from its inception. On this 
occasion eleven drawings were presented, some varia- 
tions of previous sketches, others with fresh ideas. The 
essentials of one of these plans was adopted for more 
definite study. ' 

Having reached these conclusions it was decided 
that a Special Committee consisting of three Directors 
of the Association, one County Official and one manag- 
ing doctor should make an exhaustive inspection tour 
of the important hospitals throughout the country. 
Their itinerary included visits to twenty-five of the 
latest and most important structures of this character 
and the trip extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
seaboard. 

As a result of this trip, the conclusions of the Asso- 
ciation as a whole and the plan already defined could 
be compared and tested with actual existing institutions. 
By these means, there has accrued a fund of material 
for the final stage of the design. 

Now before the members is a program technicaliy 
defined and ready for their final determination of 
architectural treatment. This program which is a 
basis on which the members will present their archi- 
tectural sketches consists of a plot plan with topog- 
raphy, streets and block plans of the building; three 
fixed and typical floor plans; several alternate and 
suggested floor plans for the upper stories; and finally 
a block section. A description of the site, a statement 
of fixed grades and story heights, a detailed list of bed 
requirements and instructions for submitting sketches 
is included in this program. 

The results have been obtained by a comprehensive 
system of research. From printed articles, from advice 
of those qualified to assist in this study, from actual 
visits to similar institutions and especially from a con- 
stant opportunity afforded for the interchange of ideas 
has this project advanced. The purpose of the Asso- 
ciation to combine the talents of many into one service 
to obtain the best expression of Architecture is thus 
exemplified and it is another example of the resources 
and strength of many working for a common cause. 
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Structural Service Department 
LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Insect Carpenters 


The pink and purple rocks of the walls of Sabine Canyon 
in the Santa Catalina Mountains of Southern Arizona were 
tinged with the late rays of the sun. Large, metallic violet 
or blue “carpenter bees” (Xylocopa) were lazily flying to 
their nests hollowed out in the dead flower stalks of Agave 
among the giant tree cacti on the rocky slope. These bees 
hollow out the tall stalks for shelter and in them they raise 
their broods. Nests of even larger carpenter bees are to be 
found in logs in the American Tropics, but the black species 
of our eastern forests are smaller. Such were the original 
homes of carpenter bees. 

In the United States, with much of the forests cleared 
away, these bees now occasionally invade the buildings 
erected by man, where they similarly bore into the wood- 
work. True craftsmen, they prefer to cut into easily worked 
woods, such as cypress, cedars, and white pine; these woods 
are readily chiselled out by their sharp jaws at the rate of 
a half-inch per day. Entrance holes over one-half inch in 
diameter (Fig. 1a), excavated across the grain, turn down 
at right angles and lead to a tunnel running with the grain 
for a length of 18 inches. This is the brood chamber which 
is partitioned off into separate cells by the use of sawdust 
and chips glued together. Each cell contains a single young 
grub and is provisioned with pollen. 

The buzzing and flying about of these bees, as well as 
the sawdust and chips dug out of boards or joists, betrays 
their presence. Extremely persistent, they cannot be dis- 
suaded from boring into the wood they have selected for their 
home. 

Other insect carpenters are the large and small “carpenter 
ants” (Camponotus and Cremastogaster) which much more 
commonly invade the homes of man and damage the wood- 
work. (Fig. 1b.) These ants crawl from their older nests 
in nearby trees, stumps and logs out of doors. In one in- 
stance, in Cleveland Park, Washington, D. C., large black, 
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Fic. 1. Flying ant, winged form of destructive native ter- 
mites or white ants. Appearance of these insects in spring 
or fall in buildings should be a warning that the wood- 
work is being damaged by the workers hidden in the wood. 


Fic. 2. Worker of our native sub- 
terranean termites which remains 
within the wood hidden from view. 
This is a wood-destroying form. 





carpenter ants gained access to the upper back porch of a 
large residence by crawling along a telephone wire leading 
from a tree to the house. 

“Carpenter ants,” while not so injurious to the woodwork 
of buildings as are the termites or “white ants,” considerably 
weaken timbers by their borings. Sawdust and wood chips 
are thrown out of the fairly large entrance hole leading to 
the nest within the wood. Interior of beams are honey- 
combed and at the nest divided into orderly arranged par- 
titions. 

Carpenter bees and ants can be killed or forced to mi- 
grate by injecting carbon bisulphid into their entrance holes 
in wood and then plugging up the holes. This volatile liquid 
gives off a gas heavier than air which penetrates the nest; 
it is inflammable, explosive and poisonous, but with reason- 
albe care there is no danger attendant to its use. 

Even caterpillars (Pyraust) sometimes damage woodwork 
of buildings. In a beautiful new colonial residence along 
the forested banks of the Potomac River in Virginia near 
Washington, cypress pilasters, window sills, frames and 
other woodwork were recently badly disfigured by boring 
caterpillars. Small circular holes about one-eighth of an 
inch’in diameter penetrated the woodwork, which had been 
coated with a white lead paint. These holes were especially 
numerous near cracks and points of jointure, where the wood 
appeared as it peppered with BB shot. 

These caterpillars were ready to hibernate and needed 
shelter for the winter; they do not feed on the wood: 
Normally they breed in corn stalks and weeds and damage 
to buildings is only casual. In another instance, in Mary- 
land, cypress shingles on a roof of a building in woodland 
were damaged. 

Thorough saturation of infested wood with orthodichloro- 
benzene will kill these caterpillars, when they are within 
the wood. 

Certain wood-borers (usually Cerambycidae) are often 
heard boring within woodwork of buildings or furniture. 
(Figs. 2a and b.) They make a boring or grinding noise 
quite different from that of “powder-post” beetles. It was 
formerly believed that the grubs of these insects were within 
the wood before manufacture and that lack of proper 
conditions of moisture delays the maturity of the grubs 
to the winged stage for many years. Hence, their continued 
work within the wood, until some day the winged insect 
emerges to the astonishment of the house-owner. 
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Fic. 3. Three types of egg-laying queens of our native 
termites. They are deep within the infested wood; it 
is of no avail to attempt to find these queens and destroy 
them since, if destroyed, hundreds more will take their 
places. 

a. Dealated winged form. 

b. Form with short wing pads. 

c. Wingless form. 


More recently, however, it is argued that these records 
of longevity and delayed development (sometimes 20 years) 
are false and that unvarnished wood may be attacked after 
manufacture. Kiln dried lumber and varnished surfaces 
will prevent such occurrences. 

Insects not only work in wood but occasionally turn 


masons! In buildings where the foundations are of brick 
and concrete certain wasp-like insects, such as “mud 
daubers,” “masons” and “potters,” sometimes obtain build- 


ing material for their own structures. This, however, usu- 
ally occurs where inferior material has been utilized by man 
or it has become disintegrated by years of service. (Fig. 3, 
a and b.) Native termites of the United States will pene- 
trate lime mortar between bricks in foundations and this 
cement should not be used for ground work. In Panama, 
even concrete is penetrated by termites and its is necessary 
to mix in with it heavy waterproofing oils when it is laid. 
(Fig. 4, a and b.) 

America needs a Fabre to make known the marvels of 
its insect life, while ordinary entomologists can only point 


out the destructiveness of these animated gimlets and living 
chisels. . 
T. E. Snyper. 


Limitation of Variety of Paints and Varnishes (25b). 
(U. S. Dept. of Commerce of Variety Recommendation No, 
1. Issued by the Bureau of Standards. Pages 8. Sizes 





Fic. 4. (a) Pine woodwork of buildings in New Orleans, La., destroyed by termites. 





Damage to 
termites in an infested building. 


Fic. 4. (b) reels of cigarette paper by 


6” x 9”".) Im accordance with the unanimous action of a 
joint conference of representatives of manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and users, the United States Department of Commerce, 
through the Bureau of Standards, recommends that the 
variety in the containers indicated and in shades and tints 
of paints, varnishes, enamels, and stains be in conformance 
with the following: 


1. No 2 pound or 3 pound cans to be included in any line. 

2. No sizes less than gallons to be included in barn paint, 
roof paint, and shingle paint. 

3. No oblong or square varnish cans to be used in sizes 
smaller than one-half gallon, for any product, excepting 
carriage and automobile clear varnishes, varnish remover, 
bronzing liquid, Japan and liquid driers, penetrating stains, 
and spar stains. 

4. No shades or tints to be produced by any one concern 
in excess of the following maximum numbers: 

Interior floor paints and floor enamels................ 10 
INS fo ine an uekees CERT RW ER eae eek enaeuN 
Flat wall paints 
Enamels 14 


Porch paints 


Shs eee odes sees e hee beh ee hens eed Bonne 8 
Se ee dulce sewanaeterkae eee meee cee 4 
PE IE 95.5 Paden she PEF ease Tht iketas eke 14 
Auto and carriage paints or enamels .................. 10 
ee no nak sca Wied ban De NeN ea weed sAnaeieedbes 10 
ET NIE in bc nv ce un ndlcdttabe chnsirecdenneeekéeas 8 
Spirit stains (all the foregoing exclusive of black and 
NE 59.5 hadlcsaener sca beiers kor ec esbcesanereesda 14 


Oil colors (including black, but counting the several 


shades of a single color as one color)................ 32 
Architectural and marine varnishes, interior and exterior 10 
Other varnishes (including all not specified above, such 
asphaltum, etc.) 


as Japan driers, 
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